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Objects of the National Congress of Parents and Teachers 


To promote the welfare of children and youth in home, school, church, and community. 
To raise the standards of home life. 
To secure adequate laws for the care and protection of children and youth. 


To bring into closer relation the home and the school, that parents and teachers may 
cooperate intelligently in the training of the child. 


To develop between educators and the general public such united efforts as will secure 
for every child the highest advantages in physical, mental, social, and 
spiritual education. 
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CONCERNING CHANGE OF ADDRESS 


Copies of National Parent-Teacher: The P.T.A. Magazine come to subscribers by second-class mail. If copies are 
not delivered because of wrong or incomplete address, changes of address, or other similar reasons, they are 
returned to the magazine office in Chicago at our expense. You can help us keep this item of expense to a 
minimum and at the same time assure delivery of the magazine to your home without delay by giving us your 
new address one month in advance. 





What Makes a Good School Day? 

JENNELLE MOORHEAD AND LUCILLE DANIELSON 

Of course children learn better if they like what they are doing. But 
what kind of school program is to their liking? Dispensing with adult- 
level guesswork, two educators went to the best possible source for an 


. 
Coming answer —the children themselves. 


On the Tip of Young Tongues 


r RUTH MORGAN 
ext In our mastery of foreign languages we Americans are about as ad- 


vanced as the redskins were when Columbus discovered our country. 
Yet the picture isn’t totally grim, thanks to thousands of little children 


M tl who are now learning — and with ease —to speak a second language. 
/ 
ON l Seeing the True America... 


Through the International Exchange Program 
THERESA S. BRUNGARDT 
“If this is democracy.”’ wrote an exchange student from Indonesia 
after meeting and mingling with Americans in Vermont, “‘we must 
work to have it in our new country.” What experiences can a state offer 
visitors from abroad to prompt such a profound tribute to the U.S.A.? 
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Here we see Mrs. Parker standing in front of the 
National Education Association's new building in 
Washington, D. C. With her are (right) Mrs. Clifford N. 
Jenkins, first vice-president, and Mrs. Richard G. Radue, 
chairman af the National Congress’ Washington 
legislation committee. They were attending the 
dedication services of the N.E.A. headquarters. 

See page 24 for Mrs. Parker's speech on this occasion. 





rHE DAYS SPEED By, and almost a year has passed 
since | became president of the National Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. During that short time I’ve 
had the opportunity to talk about the P.T.A. with 
many people of other countries and with thousands 
here in our own land. And after each telling of the 
P.T.A. story, or rather some part of it (an hour or 
two could scarcely contain it all), I felt surer of one 
thing: It is up to every P.T.A. member to know the 
P.T.A. story so well that he can tell it with clarity 
and conviction. Why? First, because the more we 
ourselves know about the parent-teacher organization, 
the deeper our respect for its worth. And second, 
because never before has there been so much interest 
in the P.T.A.—its progress, its practices, its place in 
the community. 

Just what is the P.T.A. story that every member 
ought to know and tell? Since every story has a cast, 
let’s identify ours. It consists of the more than eleven 
million men and women—parents, teachers, and other 
citizens—who, working together in forty-four thou- 
sand local units, make up the National Congress. If 
the cast is large, so is the setting. It extends not only 
over the entire United States but to Hawaii and our 
bases overseas where American parents are stationed, 

Now for the story itself. It’s the story of parents 
and teachers in study-discussion groups, workshops, 
and seminars, learning about children’s growth and 
guidance. It’s the story of parents, teachers, school 
administrators, and school board members studying 
and evaluating the school program to find out where 
it needs improvement. It’s the story of vigorous cam- 
paigns to get school bond issues passed, to obtain 
bigger school budgets and higher pay for teachers. It’s 
the story of hard and sustained work to secure com- 
munity services that strengthen family life. 

It’s a long story. In fact, it’s not a single story, but 
hundreds and thousands of them—even as many as 
forty-four thousand. For each P.T.A. has its own 
story. And since P.T.A.’s differ just as individuals 
do, every story differs from every other. Some are 
more aware than others of problem-solving strategy 
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as well as more alert to problems that require solu- 
tion. Some are more vigorous, more energetic in 
carrying out their projects. What we seek, of course, 
is to bring every P.T.A. up to the level of excellence 
of the very best ones. 

No organization, however, can grow to the size and 
significance of the P.T.A. without being criticized by 
somebody, usually a nonmember. Because the P.T.A. 
is such “‘good copy,” there are people who seize every 
chance not only to criticize us but to tell us what 
to do. That is what several journalists have under- 
taken in certain recent magazine articles. 

One writer, for example, says that at this critical 
juncture in American education P.T.A.’s are wasting 
time and energies on minor projects. And what does 
he call minor projects? Safety programs and health 
services, fund-raising picnics and school housekeep- 
ing, clothing collections and the purchase of equip- 
ment. But even while this journalistic judge accuses 
us of neglecting our responsibilities to the schools, 
the hard facts force him to report a number of truly 
remarkable P.T.A. achievements on behalf of those 


same schools. 


To be sure, the schools are, always have been, and 
always will be a chief concern of P.T.A.’s. But what 
our critics fail to understand, primarily because of 
their scanty information, is that P.T.A.’s have the 
human resources to work in the field of education 
at the same time that they are active in other areas of 
child welfare. How many critics know, for example, 
that P.T.A.’s are making curriculum studies on an 
unprecedented scale? How many of them know that 
thousands of P.T.A.’s (guided by Looking In on 
Your School, a recent publication of the National 
Congress), are engaged in studies not only of the cur- 
riculum but of the school’s physical plant, its stand- 
ards, its teaching staff, its instructional materials—in 
short, the entire school program? Not that P.T.A.’s 
should be patted on the back for taking such an inter- 
est in public education. Who has a greater stake in 
the schools, in the quality of education they offer? 
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But what if, in our ardent desire to strengthen the 
schools, we should neglect our children’s safety and 
health? Would this not be irresponsible? According 
to a national health survey made by the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Health, Education, and Welfare, children 
lost 273,000,000 days of school in 1957-58 because of 
acute illness and injury. Think of it—273,000,000 
days in one year! Certainly we want good schools, but 
what will a good school avail the child who is struck 
down by a truck or injured in a fire? How can even 
the best school teach a child who is malnourished or 
so emotionally disturbed that his learning is blocked? 

P.T.A.’s are the first to admit that fund raising is 
not their primary purpose. They learned long ago 
that it is better to work for larger school budgets 
than to buy supplies and equipment that should be 
provided from public funds. What some of the critics 
of fund raising do not seem to know is that millions 
ol dollars raised by P.T.A.’s are sending thousands of 
capable young people to college—young people who 
will become the teachers we need so badly to staff our 
overcrowded classrooms. Nor. do they know that 
P.T.A. funds are supplying books and library services 
to schools that lack funds for these purposes. And 
who would deny that books and libraries are essential 
to education? Neither are our critics aware that 
P.T.A. funds are providing leadership training to 
build stronger, more effective P.T.A.’s. 

Sometimes P.T.A. members themselves do not put 
enough emphasis on their finest achievements. When 
a reporter asks them what they consider their most 
important achievement, they search lor something 
tangible, such as the purchase of some audio-visual 
equipment. They don’t think of telling about their 
study of the high school’s guidance and counseling 
services, which led to a public demand for the expan- 
sion of these services. They overlook the parent-youth 
code of conduct that they hammered out in coopera- 
tion with the student council. They neglect to speak of 
the workshop that enabled parents to help their chil- 
dren select high school courses, vocations, or colleges. 

Other things, too, they may fail to mention—how 
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they went from door to door to get support for the 
school bond issue or their work on the planning com- 
mittee for the new junior high school. They say noth- 
ing about how many P.T.A. mothers pitch in to help 
relieve teachers of nonteaching chores. And of course 
it seems impossible that a P.T.A. could forget to 
mention its parent education program; yet sometimes 
it does—if for no other reason than that the members 
simply take it for granted, never pausing for proof. 


W,. could not, even if we would, shut off all criti- 
cism of the P.T.A. There is an old Chinese proverb 
that says, “Children don’t throw stones at trees that 
bear no fruit.” Much as we may resent the sensational 
kind of piece whose title shrieks “Is Your P.T.A. a 
Waste of Time?” wouldn’t we resent it more if we 
were suddenly to stop being the target of well-inten- 
tioned criticism? Let the work continue to be talked 
about and written about, debated and assessed. For 
should the day come when the P.T.A. is no longer a 
lively topic, it will be a barren thing, incapable of 
bearing fruit. 

Yet if we are to avoid the publication of half-truths 
and distortions, we must be sure that we ourselves 
know the true P.T.A. story. More, if we would hope 
to have our story told honestly, we must be sure that 
we ourselves report it clearly. By and large the meas- 
ure of the P.T.A. will be taken by what we say about it. 

Above all, however, we must to our own selves be 
true. We know our organization's high purpose—to 
improve the welfare of children and youth in home, 
school, church, and community. Ours is a broad pro- 
gram, a difficult program. But we must not let our- 
selves be diverted from it. If we adhere steadfastly to 
our goals, we shall add new luster to a story that is 
truly a glorious chapter of American history—the 
P.T.A. story. 


5, ee ee oe oem 


President, National Congress of Parents and Teachers 
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Man's teap“to the moon and beyond 

is near. But whether man lives on the 
éarth, the 7mDn, an artificial planet, or a 
platform stationed in space, he can 

no more Hive by science alone than by 
bread-afens. Wherever he dwells, he 
will: have to live with himself and 
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with other people. 
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IMAGINATION MUST TAKE A BIG LEAP from the horse- 
and-buggy viewpoint that some of us remember to 
the limitless horizons of the space age now upon us. 
Our minds must stretch to comprehend that yester- 
day’s science fiction is today’s spinning satellite. Our 
spirits soar when we realize that our children, in 
all probability, will live in a world of which we have 
only bright, fleeting glimpses. Our responsibility 
lies in coming to terms with the scientific age clearly 
enough to help young people prepare for whatever 
lies ahead of them. 

High school students today are being encouraged 
to take more mathematics, physics, chemistry, and 
other science courses than were thought essential a 
few years ago. Surely the future scientist must be 
spotted early and given all the technical education 
that he is capable of utilizing. But estimates are that 
extensive scientific and technical training will be 
necessary for only a small percentage of young peo- 
ple. How, then, shall the great majority of non- 
technically inclined youth prepare for the scientific 
age? This is a question that we cannot expect the 
scientists alone to answer. It is for us, the parents 
and teachers, to guide all young people in such a 
way that they will have a place and feel at home in 
the scientific age—whether the instrument they wield 
professionally is a slide rule or a stew pan. 


Questing for Questions 

Youth prepares for the scientific age by develop- 
ing a problem-solving approach to life. Youngsters 
naturally wonder about all sorts of things. The 
child who is encouraged to ask “Why?” “What?” 
“How?” is meeting everyday situations with a spirit 
of inquiry. But the questioning child is not helped 
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by a “Run along! Can’t you see I’m busy?”; or an 
indifferent, what-does-it-matter shrug; or a too-pat 
answer. The sensitive parent or teacher responds as 
a fellow investigator: ‘““That’s a good question. Let’s 
look it up.” 

Actively encouraging a youngster’s questions runs 
into time and space, but those who put a child’s de- 
velopment first feel that it is well worth the effort. 
We found at our house that what started as a simple 
question could develop into a project that took 
hours, sometimes days or weeks, to pursue. One 
dictionary wasn’t enough for us when our young 
people were growing up. There was one for every 
room, including the kitchen (on a shelf under the 
dinette table for easy reference before the food could 
get cold). 

Good teaching, too, starts youngsters asking ques- 
tions, but this is neither easy nor usual. Recently 
Stephen M. Corey, dean of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, set himself the task of finding 
out who asks the questions in American schools. 
Tracking down 39,000 questions asked in classrooms 
across the country, he found that 35,000 of them had 
been asked by teachers and only 4,000 by the stu- 
dents who were supposed to be doing the learning. 
What kind of record do you think your school has? 
Your family? Try making notes at five-minute inter- 
vals to see who asks the questions around your place. 

Thomas B. Watson, president of International 
Business Machines, is justly proud of all the wonder- 
ful things that machines can do these days, especially 
the modern computer that electronically juggles any 
data you feed into it and comes out with the answer 
to whatever question you ask. Yet, Mr. Watson 
points out, the only thing that the machines cannot 
do is to ask a pertinent question. The art of inquiry 
is, and must remain, a uniquely human responsi- 
bility. Youth prepares for the scientific age by learn- 
ing to ask intelligent questions and to keep on asking 
them. 


Fortress of Faith and Affection 

The scientific spirit demands a_ willingness to 
change and to see possibilities beyond those that 
have already been tried. Living in the scientific age 
requires the ability to innovate, to adapt comfort- 
ably to new situations, and to live creatively in a 
dynamic world of rapid change. The family and 
school that encourage youth to explore new ap- 
proaches to problems take the position that anything 
can be brought up for review and rethinking at any 
time, and that there are “many ways to skin a cat.” 

Young people who grow up with a strong inner 
core of confidence—in themselves, in others, and in 
their world—have faith in their ability to keep on 
growing and developing real competence as persons. 
These are the youngsters who are not satisfied with 
mediocrity because they live among those whose goal 
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is excellence. In the scientific age the warmth of 
human interaction is more necessary than ever. If 
man is to avoid becoming a Frankenstein who creates 
the agent of his own destruction, our children will 
have to devote far more of themselves to developing 
the ability to love and relate sensitively to others 
than has been done up to now. Psychiatrist Erich 
Fromm and others have clearly pointed out our 
common need to learn to care for others in respon- 
sible, mature, and effective ways. The triple threat 
of immaturity, ‘““Momism,” and excessive material- 
ism can be met only by the power of love-in-action. 

Our children fall in love and marry at earlier 
ages nowadays. They prepare for the homes of to- 
morrow as they learn to become loving and lovable 
persons in the homes of today. Such loving lovable- 
ness goes beyond the first stirrings of adolescent 
ardor, far beyond the elemental drives, to the culti- 
vation of an emotional life that includes tenderness 
and compassion, concern for, and devotion to, others 
and causes beyond oneself. Such qualities don’t just 
happen. They are nurtured in homes; they grow in 
families. 

American families are no longer rooted in one 
place for very long; they move at the rate of many 
millions every year. Unless families are solidly rooted 
in the spiritual soil of the home, such instability 
breeds insecurity. But a home on wheels can be 
secure if it is built upon love. Any child can sense 
that. 

Take Pedro, for instance. He stood one day out- 
side his trailer home as a sympathetic minister came 
by and remarked how too bad it was that Pedro had 
no home. To which the young fellow drew himself 
up and with a radiant smile replied, “No home? Sure 
we got a home. We just don’t have a house to put 
it in right now, that’s all.” 


Delighting in Diversity 

Millions of our children will make their homes 
among other peoples. Our interests are world-wide 
even now. Where once only missionaries went, today 
we find technical assistance experts, WHO repre- 
sentatives, industrial developers, teachers, home econ- 
omists, traveling salesmen, and the boy from back 
home. In our assignments around the world my 
husband and I were personally met by former col- 
leagues and students in every one of the twenty-seven 
countries through Asia and the Middle East in which 
we worked. The countries were different but hardly 
“foreign” when so many familiar faces and like- 
minded persons gave brotherhood a new dimension 
for us. 

Youth prepares for world-mindedness by discussion 


The eighth article in the 1958-59 study 
program on adolescence. 
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of world issues in home and classroom, by increasing 
familiarity with the language, arts, music, religion, 
food, and culture of other peoples, and by a positive 
enjoyment of differences rather than mere tolerance 
of them or idle curiosity. Families that open their 
doors to visitors of various cultures give their chil- 
dren a precious heritage in fellowship and in the 
freedom to be, and to enjoy the right to be, different. 
[he same applies to schools. Those that cultivate 
a concern for all men everywhere are preparing their 
students for being at home in the world. 

“Our children will see the end of either the arms 
race or the human race” is a sobering prediction 
that cannot be shrugged off. Our only alternative 
to annihilation is a vital, vigorous brotherhood. 
Peace is not the absence of conflict but the ability 
to live with differences harmoniously. Just and last- 
ing peace must be built not only around the council 
tables of the United Nations but also around the 
kitchen tables in millions of homes like yours and 
mine. Permanent peace can come not only from the 
work of career diplomats but also from the contin- 


uing efforts of all of us “little people” to find its 
meaning in our everyday lives. 

Families can be laboratories of peace as they face 
their inevitable differences and work through them 
harmoniously. Schools, churches, and community 
agencies encourage the spirit of peace as they settle 
their disputes democratically with “liberty and jus- 
tice for all.” 
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Cultivating the Peace-making Power 


Peace must be practiced. As harmony in a good 


orchestra results from the discipline of each player 
practicing with the others until the music is right, 
so harmony among persons emerges as each practices 


getting through to the others with understanding. 
It is only as each truly listens to the rest that he 
grasps the meaning of what is happening. 

With our young children we learned to pause when 
emotional temperatures began to rise, and to ask, 
“What does this mean to you, honey?” In most in- 
siances even a child, if he feels completely free to 
do so, can indicate what he is after and why it mat- 
ters so much to him. The sweet sense of peace that 
comes with a cooperatively discovered solution to a 
problem is based upon the mutual respect and ac- 
ceptance of the values at stake for each individual. 
Youth prepares to build peace on earth through 
experiences in finding the power of peace and good 
will at home. 

Man’s new horizons lie not only in the stratosphere 
but in the spirit. The scientific age needs scientific 
and technical personnel, to be sure, but above all 
it needs finer and better persons. To prepare for the 
scientific age means to become more effectively sci- 
entific—true. It also means becoming disciplined 
and responsible for ourselves as well as in our deal- 
ings with things. The future calls for men and 
women with the spirit of inquiry, men and women 
who are learning the art of loving, men and women 
who are at home in the world, putting peace to 
practice in life as they find it. 

Whether children grow up to take their 
holidays beyond the globe is not so important as the 


our 


question, Are they preparing to live with each other 
on earth? That they may own helicopters instead of 
cars, that their houses of some yet-to-be invented 
material may be heated by atomic power matters 
not at all—as long as they know how to kindle and 
keep alive the warmth of human love. 

It is not for some bizarre Never-Never Land of 
science fiction that we are preparing our children 
but for the here-and-now problems of living richly 
from day to day. The scientific age brings not so 
much new problems for mankind as a new urgency 
to get on with the unfinished business of finding 
himself—an assignment over which he has dawdled 
too long. 





In her triple capacity as author, lecturer, and fam- 
ily life counselor, Evelyn Millis Duvall has won the 
warm regard and gratitude of thousands of young 
people and adults. We are happy to tell our readers 
that Dr. Duvall is now completing the topics for the 
1959-60 adolescent study course, which will start in 
the September issue of this magazine. 
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IN A FEW WEEKS most of the nation’s public schools 
will have that deserted summer look—drawn blinds, 
locked doors, and stacked furniture. Not so in Roches- 
ter, Minnesota. Visit the “Mayo Clinic town” (popu- 
lation, 34,500) any weekday morning this coming 
June or July and you will see some fifteen hundred to 
two thousand youngsters flocking to classes at the 
usual early hour. Moreover, you will sense a feeling 
of excitement in the air, for, as one voungster ex- 
plained it to me, “We're not going to school because 
we have to. We’re going because it’s fun.” 

I witnessed impressive proof of this on a sweltering 
morning last summer when you would have expected 
most children to be in swimming. At nine a.m. | 
watched seventeen lively fifth- and sixth-graders take 
their seats in a cool basement classroom to begin their 
day's “fun”: advanced mathematics! 


Projects, Rare and Well Done 


Almost as fast as the boyish-looking, thirty-three- 
year-old teacher, John Lukas, put up the problems, 
the vying ten- and eleven-year-olds raised their hands. 
“What's the lateral (side) area of a right circular 
cylinder?” Lukas asked. In swift review he marched 
his pupils through parallelograms and _ trapezoids, 
ratio and proportion. Then he went into beginning 
algebraic equations and promised, at a later date, to 
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Most of us still take it for granted 
that school starts in September and 
closes in June. Not so in Rochester, 

Minnesota, where citizens 
have dreamed up a “‘real cool’”’ 
educational plan that’s just 


the thing for summer days. 


PAUL FRIGGENS 


School 


dip into rocketry and the effect of gravity and friction 
on velocity. 

“We call them A.A.—able and ambitious,” Lukas 
explained. “They're gifted children, picked from the 
entire school system, who are getting a head start in 
math because they want to. Then in high school they 
can take college algebra, calculus, and analytics— 
five years of math by the twelfth year.” 

Leaving John Lukas’ bright-eyed mathematicians, I 
walked down the hall to Robert Swanson’s fifth-grade 
class in advanced science. “Looks like a paramecium!” 
said a ten-year-old, peering intently into a micro- 
scope. He had recognized a one-celled animal from a 
sample of pond water. 

The following morning I saw a group of senior 
high students take off on a field biology trip con- 
ducted by Wendell McKibben. “It’s one thing to read 


and study; it’s something else to get out and see”’ is 


the McKibben philosophy. 









This is what they did that day: Left Rochester at 
five a.m., with a sack lunch. Studied weather cycles by 
tree growth. Observed plant and animal life in a 
small stream. Visited a once thriving farm area now 
silted over and returning to wilderness. Inspected a 
sample of wise conservation and discussed the reasons 
for the differences. Arriving at the Mississippi, seined 
fish with a game warden and studied taxonomy (clas- 
sification) first-hand. On the way home, stopped for 
a swim. “On these field trips,” a student chuckled, 
“Mr. McKibben even makes use of the mosquitoes. 
When they bite us, we take their blood samples to 
see what they are in the habit of feeding on, besides 
people.” 

The next morning I looked in on Helen Klein’s 
remedial reading class. The youngsters were playing 
checkers—to build their vocabularies. They were re- 
quired to pronounce a word correctly in order to be 
allowed to move on the board. Miss Klein uses a host 
of other word games, tests, and techniques in order to 
do something for the Johnnys-who-can’t-read. There 
was George, who failed all his eighth-grade subjects 
yet whose I.Q. tested high. “I discovered,” Miss Klein 
told me, “that somewhere George got the idea that 
you read only the big words and skip the rest. George 
was doing just that.” With special help he made the 
ninth grade on schedule. 

Rochester’s exciting summer program is an out- 
standing example of what can be done today for our 
gifted children. The parents of sixth-grader John 
Darst vouch for its popularity. “When we were noti- 
fied of John’s selection for the accelerated math class 
we gave him a choice of scout camp or four weeks at 
summer school. John passed up scout camp.” 

In order to meet today’s imperative educational 
needs, Rochester runs its public schools the year 
round. And not only does it challenge the gifted with 
advanced and extra-credit courses, but over and 
above the regular term it offers all interested young- 
sters an enrichment program that includes expert 
remedial help in various subjects. Indeed the im- 
aginative fashion in which Rochester is tackling its 
school problems in general offers a blueprint that 
holds promise ‘for thousands of communities in the 
United States. 

Curiously, this exciting year-round program for 
youngsters got its start in a teacher-salary problem. 
\t the close of World War II Rochester, like many 
another U.S. town, found it was difficult to attract 
and hold teachers at a range of $2,400 to $3,450 a 
year. One night in 1946 at a citizens’ meeting a survey 
committee introduced a bombshell proposal: to em- 
ploy teachers twelve months of the year, thus boosting 
salaries and lessening turnover. The town immedi- 
ately plunged into a red-hot school scrap as P.T.A.’s, 
civic leaders, and other taxpayers debated the revolu- 
tionary idea. 

“What! Raise taxes in order to pay our teachers 





, 


for a long summer’s rest?’ 


was the outcry of those 
who failed to grasp the idea of year-round employ- 
ment as well as year-round salaries. 

Proponents fired away in rebuttal: “Year-round 
teachers will give us expanded school service.” 
“Teachers shouldn’t have to drive trucks to make 
ends meet.” “The expense will be moderate.” 

When the smoke had cleared, Rochester endorsed 
the new plan at an extra cost of about $135,000 a year. 
Teachers pocketed an average $509 raise. 


No Summer Sitters 

Came the first summer and the pressing question 
was what to do with the teachers’ time. To keep them 
busy the school resorted largely to recreation pro- 
grams. The upshot was what critics soon attacked as 
a “glorified baby-sitting’ operation. Mothers parked 
their children with the teachers while they played 
bridge or went shopping. Things came to a pretty 
pass when a physics teacher was assigned to run a 
bean-bag tournament, and the high school English 
instructors were obliged to entertain elementary 
school children. 

“The community mistook recreation for educa- 
tion,” recalls a veteran school board member, “and a 
whole lot of money was wasted.” 

Through the years, however, Rochester has over- 
come that early weakness, turned the recreation job 
over to the town, and evolved the present constructive 
program, with education taking top priority. As 
Superintendent James Moon keeps repeating to the 
taxpayers: “The schools are not primarily intended 
to entertain or to keep children off the streets. Our 
job is to make the most of these boys’ and girls’ minds, 
and we are poor educators if we don’t.” 

I found Rochester youngsters rising to their op- 
portunities. Hundreds (perhaps 52 per cent) of 
Rochester’s summer students attend the four-week en- 
richment courses. Hundreds more (about 35 per cent) 
take eight-week summer classes for credit in order 
to get a required subject out of the way—say, English 
or social science. And 13 per cent attend school for 
remedial help. All come voluntarily. 

“IT earned almost five years’ high school credits in 
four,” says Lila Williams, a standout student who 
took all three years of her social science during sum- 
mer sessions in order to have time for bidlogy, chem- 
istry, and physics during the rest of the year. A full 
year’s course can be covered during the summer be- 
cause the classes are smaller, the hours longer, and 
there are none of the extracurricular distractions of 
the normal school term. 

This kind of training produces superior students. 
At the same time Rochester is looking after the young- 
sters who need special attention. Suppose you're in 
junior high and apprehensive about ninth-grade 
Spanish. There’s a made-to-order class, Essentials of 
Spanish Grammar, in which students are introduced 
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to the structure of Spanish nouns, verbs, and simple 
sentences. Likewise there’s a class in English Essen- 
tials and one in Developmental Arithmetic for chil- 
dren who have trouble working fractions and finding 
their decimal points. 

Thus Rochester is stretching its school year and 
expanding its services. Just how does it accomplish 
this? One way is by keeping its teachers on their toes 
with an excellent in-service training program. Super- 
intendent Moon explains the philosophy: 

“During the regular school year teachers do not 
have enough time to discuss their classroom prob- 
lems. If they go to teachers’ college during the sum- 
mer session, they usually get more theory. But here 
we hold eight weeks of ‘workshops’ during the sum- 
mer session. We get our problems out on the table 
and try to find some answers. As a result we are con- 
stantly improving the quality of our teaching.” 

Last summer one third of Rochester’s more than 
three hundred teachers attended. (They rotate.) 
Their big job was the drafting of a complete new 
science curriculum from kindergarten to college. Dr. 
Fred S. King, curriculum director, told me how this 
came about: “Our textbooks can’t keep up with the 
advances in today’s science. Nor is the average ele- 
mentary teacher today adequately trained in this 
field. So we are doing our own science training and 
writing a course of study we think we can keep as 
fresh as the day’s news.” As a result of its workshop 
recommendations Rochester is doubling its science 
teaching time—a minimum of one hour per week 
through the third grade and ranging up to three and 
a half hours per week in the sixth grade. 


In Step from the Start 

In much the same way Rochester provides well- 
plotted orientation during the summer to help new 
teachers get off on the right foot. Comparatively few 
beginning teachers in the United States commence a 
school year so well prepared. The new men and 
women are first welcomed with a series of social events 
in mid-August, then study the individual records of 
their fall students. Next, counseled by their principal 
and seasoned teachers, they prepare daily lesson plans 
and discuss special problems that are likely to occur. 

Dr. Emil Heintz, summer school director, believes 
that this orientation is one of the biggest boosts 
to good teaching that a school system can provide: 
“When new teachers come here they haven't yet made 
the transition from a classroom in which they were 
students to a classroom in which they are the leaders. 
Schools used to leave them to sink or swim. Today 
we believe it’s our duty to help them swim.” 

For two years Rochester’s recruit teachers are on 
ten-month contracts. If they make good, they may 
go on year-round salary with all the advantages of 
in-service training, summer school, and even travel 
on full pay. Normally Rochester year-round teachers 
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spend two successive summers out of five in local 
service and the rest may be spent in outside study 
and travel. 

Thus guided and stimulated, Rochester teachers 
have done an exceptional job of instilling student 
pride in learning. When school is made challenging 
and exciting, the kids will come, even if it’s ninety in 
the shade! Moreover, despite the nation’s critical 
teacher shortage, Superintendent Moon has to sift 
twenty applications for every job! 

Rochester has proved that a community doesn’t 
have to leave its school facilities idle for a three 
months’ vacation (a practice that goes back to the days 
when the school term was set to free children for the 
summer farm work). Furthermore it has shown that 
it can provide improved education at comparatively 
little added expense. The big news in Rochester is 
that children by the hundreds volunteer for extra 
schoolwork. It’s no crime here to be a “brain.” 


The Proof of the Program 

After thirteen years’ experimentation and _ trial, 
how does Rochester’s year-round school measure up? 
One evidence is community support. More than go 
per cent of the parents surveyed last summer regis- 
tered satisfaction. Further evidence is furnished by 


the lowa Tests of Educational Development, among 


the most widely used educational measurement de- 
vices in the United States. Recently when Rochester 
senior high school students took the test, results 
showed the school-wide average to be in the top 8 
per cent of all high schools that were tested through- 
out the country. 

Small wonder that schools and educators all over 
the United States are carefully watching the Roches- 
ter year-round venture. Other highly regarded year- 
round plans have been adopted in Glencoe, Illinois, 
and Lexington, Kentucky, while variations of the 
Rochester plan have been to put in practice in half a 
dozen communities. According to a National Educa- 
tion Association Research Memo, this type of pro- 
gram is “the most practical and advantageous of the 
all-year school plans.” 

“We don’t think we have the pat answer,” says Dr. 
Moon. “We realize the needs of each community are 
different. But with the country moving toward a 
longer school term and fuller use of facilities, we 
believe that Rochester's voluntary program, or some 
variation of it, is a valuable forward step.” 





Paul Friggens, a native of South Dakota, is a fre- 
quent contributor to national magazines. He has lec- 
tured at the Graduate School of Journalism, Colum- 
bia University, and served on the executive staff of 
the Associated Press. A former magazine editor, he 
is also co-author of a book called The Black Hills in 
the American Mountain Series. 
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Rigidity Jil Fits Our World 


ERNEST OSBORNE 
Educator and family life specialist, 
Teachers College, Colun bia University 


THERE'S BEEN A GOOD DEAL OF FINGER SHAKING in the 
direction of parents this past generation or two. 
Teachers, ministers, judges, psychologists, sociolo- 
gists, and various other pillars of society have held 
the modern father and mother accountable for ju- 
venile delinquency, bad manners, indifference to 
school, and a host of other kinds .of behavior under- 
standably not pleasing to adults. 

Most of these critics have a very simple and ready 
answer, as to both cause and remedy. Parents, they 
believe, are not strict enough, don’t use enough “‘dis- 
cipline” (punishment), let children run wild. The 
solution: Let Father become once more the undis- 
puted head of the family, and return to whatever 
would be the modern equivalent of the woodshed. 


Y: r have we really abdicated our authority with 


children? There surely is no question but that the 
relationship between parents and children is usually 
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different from what it was in our grandparents’ day. 
Though it would be hard to marshal any statistics, 
there is undoubtedly less use of the rod, less insist- 
ence on unquestioning obedience. We permit, and 
even encourage, children to be heard as well as to be 
seen. We expect them to make more decisions on 
their own than past generations of parents permitted 
their children. 

All this is not abdication of authority, however. 
Quite the contrary. Learning to think for oneself, 
taking responsibility for one’s own behavior, making 
choices and decisions are minimum essentials for ef- 
fective citizenship in a democracy. Providing the kind 
of relationships that nurture the development of such 
qualities in our children is, in a very real sense, our 
patriotic duty. 

To go back to an authoritarian kind of parenthood 
would be in some ways an easy way out. Certain 
definite and unchanging rules can be set up. An 
equally definite set of punishments for the infraction 
of the rules can be arrived at. But this really would 
be abdicating our authority with children. For such 
rigidity and inflexibility, such external controls ill 
fit the kind of world in which we live today. 
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A FORUM-IN-PRINT 


Actually, of course, the question cannot be an- 
swered in terms that are concrete, precise, and scien- 
tific. No census figures on authority in the family are 
available. The few studies that have been made are 
fragmentary. Whether or not American parents have 
abdicated their authority with their children is a 
matter of opinion, of conviction, of faith, if you will. 


My own conviction and faith, based on reasonably 
close contact with considerable numbers of young 
families, is most positive. | am convinced that a great 
many young fathers and mothers are doing a fine job 
in raising youngsters who will not be handicapped by 
built-in rebelliousness or by crippling conformity. 
Their thoughtful flexibility, kind firmness, and striv- 
ing to understand what a child is feeling and why he 
is acting as he is constitute a kind of authority and 
responsibility that is deeply gratifying. 

Margaret Cormack, in commenting on the Ameri- 
can family, states her faith in words that I believe 
are completely justifiable. 


Families in all areas and 
classes in America today are nurturing children and 
youth of marvelous health and maturity. The parents 
of these families believe in ‘family,’ but they also be- 
lieve in their children as individual personalities and 
in the future. Because of the help they give, their 
children, though confronted with the same complexi- 
ties as others, have within themselves the ability to in- 
quire, experiment, decide, and act with a balance of 
intelligence and humility.” 


Lightly Lie the Keins 
AUGUSTA GRAHAM 


Homemaker and mother 


FOR MANY OF Us who are old enough to have children 
of marriageable age, the word abdicate still conjures 
up memories of the romance that made a king re- 
nounce his throne for ‘the woman I love.” 

Now if parents have abdicated the thrones in their 
modest castles it has also been for love—love of thei 
children. Not wishing to use the old controls, most of 
which wouldn't work anyway, they have sought to 
apply reason and persuasion rather than force. And 
this parents have done in the belief that a child grows 
best when the reins upon him are loose enough to 
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allow him as much freedom as he. is able to handle. 

Have these methods worked? Yes and no, with 
more evidence on the yes side. Despite scary statistics 
on delinquent children, wayward children, and just 
plain ornery children, the fact remains that thou- 
sands of boys and girls being reared by fairly permis- 
sive parents are kids we can be proud of. Many of 
them are Brownies, Cubs, Camp Fire Girls, and 4-H 
Club members. More and more of them belong to 
science clubs, stamp clubs, and other hobby groups. 
Every now and then we hear them tinkering with 
tools in the basement. Quite often, too, we hear their 
voices as they sing in the choir. 

Yet this is not to say that bringing up children 
isn’t a perplexing and often painful task. Maybe the 
toe-the-mark discipline of an earlier day might have 
prevented some of the problems that distress us. It 
seems to me, however, that trouble, where real trou- 
ble exists, springs not from overindulgence or over- 
protection. Nor is it an outgrowth of newfangled 
ideas picked up from child psychology and dispensed 
in parent education groups. 

My own experience and observation lead me to be- 
lieve that “give-up parents” are at the bottom of most 
of the trouble. By give-up parents I mean those who 
throw up their hands and moan, “I just can’t do any- 
thing with him (or her). I’ve tried, Lord knows I’ve 
tried, but I give up.”” And having given up, they can 
only hope that the teacher or the policeman or even 
the neighbors will be able to exert some control over 
their youngsters. 

What happens, then, is that children deprived of 
any kind of discipline at home grow up in a vacuum, 
for outsiders seldom succeed where parents them- 
selves have failed. And since nothing can thrive in a 
vacuum, these children become the upset and bewil- 
dered boys and girls who graduate from juvenile 
pranks to juvenile delinquency. 

There just isn’t any substitute, old or new, for 
parents who can say no and give a reason—and, 
should reasoning fail, still stick to that no. To give in 
at all times is, sooner or later, to give up, and this 
is the beginning of the end of all discipline. 


Bi r what about those of us who have abdicated 
only our sovereign power, not the trust and anxiety, 
the rights and duties that always go along with par- 
enthood? How are our children turning out? Maybe 
they don’t say “Yes, ma’am,” and “No, sir,” and nod 
with stiff deference every time a grownup addresses 
them. Maybe they do sass us at times. But nice as it 
must have been to deal with the well-behaved dar- 
lings of yesteryear, I can’t help feeling that, by and 
large, today’s youngsters are more honest, more nat- 
ural, and just as industrious and responsible—given 
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the chance. I'll even go so far as to say that with more 
good manners on our part to imitate, our youngsters 
could be as courteous and considerate as children 
were ever meant to be. What’s more, dig down be- 
neath the jive talk and the momentary adulation 
showered on the latest bop singer, and we're likely 
to find that they do have a strong respect for persons 
worth admiring. 


A Lrnoven our world is a softer one physically for 
children, it is much tougher on them mentally and 
emotionally! Indeed it is harder on all of us. There 
are so many choices to be made, so much more to be 
wise about. My grandparents could announce to their 
children, “We'll have no more of that,” and let it go 
at that. But take our ten- and eleven- and twelve- 
year-olds. They're an argumentative bunch who want 
answers to all sorts of questions—and not infrequently 
to riddles that have long baffled the human race. 

When I see or sense the surging, creative energy 
in my own children and their friends, I’m not worried 
about surrendering my authority. For I believe free- 
dom is best lived and safeguarded by those who have 
known it not occasionally but consistently. And as 
far as I know, freedom and respect for humanity have 
never been forged by force. The process is more dif- 
ficult and more delicate. First and last it calls for an 
even firmer, steadier, more skillful hand than does 
authoritarian discipline—and always for a deeply lov- 
ing, patient heart. 


Che Green Light and the Red 


JOSEPH K. FOLSOM 


Sociologist, Vassar College 


HAVE WE PARENTS ABDICATED OUR AUTHORITY? To a 
rather considerable degree, yes. But the remedy is not 
a simple one, and it is not the same for every family. 
Sometimes, indeed, a quick, dramatic reassertion of 
authority may work wonders. The parental foot, 
which has been treading for a long time softly, is 
suddenly put down with a bang. But most cases re- 
quire more careful diagnosis of the problem. 

We have not abdicated our responsibility. It is a 
well-known principle that authority needs to be com- 
mensurate with responsibility. Some of our modern 
perplexity comes from giving up authority in those 
areas where we are keeping or even increasing our 
responsibility. 

SocioLocists used to say that the family has turned 
over its educational functions to the school. Non- 
sense! Most of the educational work now done by the 
school was once not done at all. Most persons re- 
mained illiterate through life. Today the school gives 
every child a substantial formal education, but at the 
same time it involves the parents in the process. The 
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mother who takes her share of responsibility for good 
schools in the community, sees that her children do 
their homework, and attends P.T.A. meetings may 
have as much educational work to do as did the 
mother who taught her children at her knee. 

The eleven-million-plus membership of the Na- 
tional Congress of Parents and Teachers does not 
look like any abdication of responsibility on the part 
ol parents! 

he parent who has read the previous articles in 
this school-age series has a lot to think about in the 
matter of children’s neglected talents, their worries, 
their health and safety, and their hurts that do not 
show until they fall into the hands of the psychiatrist. 
The more we know about these things, the more we 
feel responsibility and potential guilt. Can any mod- 
ern parent earn the family living or maintain the 
home and also do all the things various experts advise 
parents to do in order to nurture and safeguard their 
children? The answer, except for miracle workers, is 
no. 

This is why authority is needed as much as before. 
Not for its own sake, not just because we are parents, 
not just for “the principle of the thing,” but in order 
to get other things done. Authority is an instrument. 
As in the school, so in the home; we have to get ade- 
quate order and discipline before we-can do anything 
else effectively. Home economics must now plan in 
terms of modern gadgets, do-it-yourself projects, the 
employed mother, and the much more participating 
father. Time, space, and tools must be organized. 

The job-holding mother increases the need for au- 
thority. For her the issue is generally as simple as this: 
Either she should give up her job, or else she should 
be able to command. “Turn off that television imme- 
diately. | have just five minutes to tell you all some- 
thing.” 


Ra reestablish our authority on a modern and ra- 


tional basis, we parents must take inventory of our 
total responsibilities and of how each member of the 
family uses his time. We must allow ourselves time to 
listen to the children, observe them, follow up the 
commands and advice we give. When we do not have 
a chance to investigate and to plan, we are tempted 
to let things slide, to give the benefit of the doubt to 
the most loudly expressed wishes. 

We must also learn to weed out excessive activities 
and concerns as well as superfluous furniture. The 
title of John Galbraith’s book tells us we now live in 
The Affluent Society. Our problem, as my _ wile 
phrases it, is “the problem of too much.” In some 
area or other of our lives we are all greedy. We want 
things just because they are there. When we can 
learn to deny our own greedy impulses, we shall be in 
a better position to give our children a light which is 
sometimes red and also sometimes green, but not 
Forever Amber. 
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NOTES from the newsfront 


Salute to the P.T.A.—The parent- 
teacher organization received a hand- 
some tribute from the nation’s school 
administrators when they gathered last 
February in Atlantic City for their an- 
nual convention. In a resolution adopt- 
ed by the convention, the American 
Association of School Administrators 
“pledges anew its trust and confidence 
in the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, and again expresses its 
admiration and gratitude for the splen- 
did efforts that great association has 
made toward improving public educa- 
tion. In support of these efforts, boards 
of education are urged to make school 
facilities readily available to local . . 
school groups.” 


How About the Cow That Jumped 
Over the Moon?—What will be the 
next living thing to be selected as a 
passenger in outer space? At least cat 
lovers don’t need to worry lest their 
pets be sent aloft. A cat’s nervous sys- 
tem seems to break down at high alti- 
tudes, and he is likely to go into fits. 
Best candidates so far for planetary 
junkets: mice and men. 


For Togetherness.—Better and smooth- 
er fasteners for clothing seem to be 
the goal of some inventive people this 
year. So far they have come up with 
(1) a slide fastener sheathed by a tube 
that keeps it from snagging fabrics; 
and (2) one that consists of two strips 
of nylon tape, kept together with tiny 
invisible hooks, which is opened and 
closed by peeling the strips apart and 
pressing them together. 

Women at Work.—There are now 
twenty-two million women workers in 
the United States—a third of the total 
working population—according to the 
U.S. Department of Labor. Thirty-six 
in every one hundred women of work- 
ing age have jobs. The median age of 
the women workers is forty years. Tra- 
ditionally the proportion of women 
workers has been highest in the eight- 
een- and nineteen-year-old group, but 
now the most numerous group is the 


one from forty-five to fifty-four. These 
figures reflect the tendency for women 
to return to work after family reponsi- 
bilities have lessened. The typical 
woman worker is better educated than 
she used to be. Eleven million of the 
women are high school graduates. 
Three six-tenths million have 
some college education. 


and 


It’s the Bees’ Knees!—Not only do bees 
have a language, but one human being 
has learned to use it. Wolfgang Steche, 
of the Bonn Institute for Bee Science, 
spent observing the wiggling 
“dance” that a worker bee does when 
she wants to other workers to 
flowers she has found. She dances right 
or left to indicate the position of the 
relation to the sun. She 
dances a longer or shorter time to tell 
how far away they are. Recently Dr. 
Steche inserted into the hive an artifi- 
cial wooden bee that had been per- 
fumed with lavender. Using an elec- 
tric oscillator, he made it wiggle a mes- 
sage. The bees gathered around, 
watched for a time, then swarmed out 
and flew to the lavender-flavored sugar 
water to which the message had di- 
rected them. 


years 


steer 


flowers in 


Family Possessions.—Ninety-nine per 
cent of the families in this country 
own—what? Not automobiles, not TV 
sets, but radios. Eighty-six per cent 
Owl Cars; 59 per cent, power mower;rs; 
17 per cent, dish washers; and 1 per 


cent, color TV. 

Stanford Comes to Germany.—Last 
summer Stanford University opened a 
new, thirty-acre campus twelve miles 
from Stuttgart, Germany, nearly six 
thousand miles from its California 
Fees for a_ six-months term 
abroad are about the same as for a 
boarding semester on the home cam- 
pus, and include fare to Germany. On 
the overseas campus regular university 
courses are given in both English and 
German, but the most popular study 
is Europe itself. Typically, students 
hop on motorcycles Thursday after- 


base. 
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noon and come back Sunday from 
Venice and Salzburg after attending a 
Mozart opera, a puppet play, or a per- 
formance of Everyman. Now the uni- 
versity is considering a Stanford-in- 
France and a Stanford-in-Mexico. 


A Juice To Rejoice In.—We all know 
that the vitamin C in our morning 
orange juice is good for teeth, but 
until recently not even dentists knew 
that it takes only five minutes for our 
gums to absorb the vitamin C after we 
drink it. The speedier the better, say 
dentists, for vitamin C is a good pro- 
tective, as well as treatment, for in- 
flammation of the gums. Animals suf- 
fering from scurvy—a condition that 
loosens the teeth and shrinks the gums 
—recovered quickly when given an in- 
jection of vitamin C. 


This Goes for All of Us.—“The good 
school administrator,” said Earl L. 
Wiltsie at the recent meeting of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, “is more likely to be pro- 
moted if he has (1) a sense of direc- 
tion with respect to the goals and 
purposes of education, (2) the ability 
to evaluate important problems cor- 
rectly and to make decisions promptly, 
(3) the ability to see the other per- 
son’s point of view, (4) a willingness 
and capacity to assume responsibility, 
(5) a contagious enthusiasm, and (6) 
most of all, courage to face the dark.” 


Winged Words.—As happens every 
year and, we trust, will happen for 
countless years to come, the anniver- 
sary of Lincoln’s birth, February 12, 
brought forth tributes from eminent 
persons all over the world. One of the 
most moving of these was spoken by 
Carl Sandburg at a joint session of 
Congress commemorating the day of 
remembrance. Said Mr. Sandburg: 
“Not often in the story of mankind 
does a man arrive on earth who is 
hard as a rock and soft as drifting fog, 
who holds in his heart and mind the 
paradox of terrible storm and peace 
unspeakable and_ perfect.” 
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FROM APARTMENTS IN SAN FRANCISCO to beach homes in 
Florida, mothers and fathers are keenly aware that 
being loved makes a big difference in children’s lives. 
So many pamphlets, articles, and television programs 
underline the importance of love that being “a loving 
parent” has almost become a command performance. 
Somehow the love we give our children has become so 
very important that it has led us to ask ourselves some 
searching questions: Do I love my children enough? 
Am I expected to love them all the time? Am I giving 
them the right kind of love? 

Poets, sages, and men of religion for centuries have 
been telling us that love is essential to human growth 
and fulfillment. ‘““Though I speak with the tongues 
of men and of angels, and have not love, I am become 
as sounding brass, or a tinkling cymbal.” Today this 
experience of the race is being reaffirmed by the dis- 
coveries of scientists. Laboratories of child develop- 
ment, studies of group behavior, and the treatment 
findings of the medical and mental health professions 
are all providing additional confirmation of love's 
importance. 

Dr. René Spitz and others have shown that love is 
necessary not only for the development of children 
but even for their survival. They have studied infants 
whose listless behavior, soft muscles, and general un- 
derdevelopment have been traced back to “mater- 
nal deprivation.” These symptoms disappeared and 
growth began again when maternal love and care 
were provided. Studies of English children under 
bombing during World War II showed that those 
who had the loving care of their parents were better 
off psychologically than those who were separated and 
sent to the country for safety. Evidently children can 
stand almost any stress if they feel loved. From this 
and many other studies the scientific verdict is clear: 
Love is an essential ingredient of children’s mental 
and physical development. 
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Supply and Demand 

Today’s alert parents are aware of love’s impor- 
tance. The great majority need no scientific urging 
to stimulate the flow of love they already feel. But 
this heavy emphasis on loving has provoked some 
soul searching by husbands and wives. They have 
heard mental hygienists say that a child’s sense of 
being loved is a basic antidote to anxiety and fear 
as well as an essential element in personality devel- 
opment. Educators have told them of the direct 
relationship between learning motivation and_ the 
emotional health of a well-loved child. Television 
programs show them that failure to receive love in 
childhood may lead to emotional illness and perhaps 
juvenile delinquency. On all sides mothers and 
fathers are hearing, “You must love your child.” Even 
teachers are beginning to feel that they are expected 
to love all their children. Love of children has be- 
come a prime value in our eulture, which is fostered 
by religion and approved by science. It is important, 
but, like so many things of high importance, it is 
much more easily talked about than dene—and this 
causes some parents to worry over the adequacy of 
the love they give. 

Unfortunately this being a loving parent has shifted 
from a desirable goal to an expectation, a kind of 
behavior that “good” parents should show. What was 
once, and still can be, a natural flow of feeling has 
been changed by social pressures into a role we must 
fulfill. What was once a free choice has become a 
must. Now society, through what we read, see, and 
hear, is subtly influencing us and defining how and 
how much we should love our children. 

This very process of accenting the importance of 
love has, in some parents, interfered with the spon- 
taneity of loving. In addition, it has sometimes under- 
mined their confidence in themselves, provoked guilty 
feelings, or led some of them into forced efforts to 
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fulfill the “loving expectation.” Love does make a 
difference, but it is important to understand the kind 
of love that is needed, so that each of us can be free 
to provide it in our own way. 


Overresponding Love 


Joan and her husband, Bob, live down the street 
with their two active, rough-and-tumble boys. There 
are dark circles under Joan’s eyes. From dawn to 
dusk she cares for her family. A dozen times a day 
she drops her work to respond to her children’s needs. 
She hasn’t even had time to make a dress, which she 
loves to do. There’s rarely time or energy for an 
evening with Bob. 

Joan is dedicated to her family; love for them fills 
her heart. ‘““My boys need me now.” She feels so 
needed she has stopped meeting some of her own 
wants. She is utterly dependent on, and appreciative 
of, her husband’s care and loyalty. She has stopped 
making demands on him and tries hard to be respon- 
sive and devoted to him. Slowly, and without her 
awareness, Joan has become a “response machine.” 
Under the banner of being a loving mother and wife, 
she is quietly giving herself away as a person, slowly 
losing a sense of self—and all for love. 

It is so easy to overrespond to a good thing. Many 
of us want to meet, in some measure, the high aspira- 
tion of becoming a warm, loving parent; but there is 
an unmarked fork in the road, where one of the paths 
leads to the marshy ground of giving ourselves away, 
losing our sense of self. After ten years of this habit, 
we may wake up lost, confused, and not sure of who 
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or what we really are. At times this insidious loss of a 
sense of self even interferes with our continuing to be 
a full partner in the marriage. 

It has been said that “love is the gift of yourself,” 
which implies that there must be a “‘you”’ to be given. 
More and more it becomes clear that being a loving 
parent is not a role you play or long hours of domes- 
tic services you provide; nor is it surrender of all you 
are or feel or want for yourself. It is important that 
each one of us take the time to cultivate his own 
individual values, interests, goals, and personality. If 
we can do this, it may come about that when we do 
give of ourselves we have more to give. 

Recently, a young mother made this remark to me: 
“My husband told me that he respected me when I 
made demands on him for some time for myself. You 
know, I believe I’m a better mother and wife for 
doing it.”” This young woman, like many others, is 
not only winning respect from her husband while she 
rebuilds her sense of self, but she is also quietly com- 
municating to her children the truth that mothers are 
not response machines, but people. By so doing she 
has made it possible for her children to grow up with 
a more realistic view of relationships between parents 
and to recognize that they cannot expect all their 
demands to be met. In concrete fashion this mother 
is providing better love for her family by cultivating 
outside reservoirs of interests that make her more of 
a person and more capable of the gift of herself. 


The eighth article in the 1958-59 study 
program on the preschool child. 
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Kahlil Gibran has said, “It is when you give of your- 
self that you truly give.” 

One of the great rewards of sharing in P.T.A. par- 
ent education study-discussion groups is the constant 
rediscovery of the tremendous reservoir of love there 
is in our parent population. Underneath the anxious 
questions and behind the thirst for sound informa- 
tion lies a depth of caring that confirms one’s faith 
that most people can be helped toward confident, 
constructive parenthood. One of the prime objectives 
of a good parent education program is to encourage 
the translation of this love into sensitive guidance of 
children, to provide learning experiences to the end 
that “intelligence can make love potent.” At the same 
time that we provide this knowledge we should take 
care to help each parent feel free to love and care for 
the children in his or her own unique way. Too often 
parents, trying hard to fulfill the loving expectation, 
reach out for a verbal or printed definition of the 
love children need, unaware that love is defined 
uniquely and individually by every family in its own 
daily living. 

One unfortunate by-product of this you-must-love- 
your-children expectation is the feeling of guilt or 
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inadequacy that parents experience when they think 
they have failed to be loving. In the minds of some 
parents this loving expectation has been generalized 
into the idea that we must be 100 per cent loving 
and that relationships must be all sweetness and light. 
These false goals make some measure of failure 
inevitable. 


Unrealistic Goals Can Defeat Us 

There are moments in all of us when we are not 
filled with overflowing love for our children. Some- 
times our feeling is quite the opposite of love, and 
normally so. In these moments some parents have 
taken an inward look and recoiled with a sense of 
failure. “What's the matter with me? I guess I’m not 
a very loving parent.” 

Parental love is not an ever flowing faucet, filling 
up hungry little human pitchers. In fact, we don’t 
even love ourselves 100 per cent of the time. There 
are things we like and things we don’t like in our- 
selves, in our marriage partner, and in our children. 
Our negative feelings are real, and learning to live 
with them is a part of developing healthy relation- 
ships within the family. 

The false goal of sweetness and light often blocks 
the expression of one of the deepest kinds of loving— 
the caring so much about someone that you become 
angry and won't settle for anything less than a 
satisfying relationship. 

Irene’s and Jerry’s home life rocked on its founda- 
tions when their twelve-year-old son, Jack, failed in 
two subjects. When the school psychologist reported 
gently on Jack’s unwanted-at-home feelings, Irene dis- 
solved into tears. “I can’t understand it. We've had 
nothing but harmony and love in our family—never 
even a cross word!” 

Slowly counseling uncovered a great pool of 
dammed-up anger that Jack could never express in 
the “positive feelings only” culture his family felt was 
proper. “If you haven't anything nice to say, don't 
say it.” The turning point for the better came one 
night when Jack stayed out too late after being dis- 
ciplined. His parents’ honest anger broke through 
and left Jack more amazed than hurt. “Gee, I didn’t 
know you cared that much,” he said. 

Many a child has found a greater sense of security 
and belonging when Dad or Mother cared enough to 
get angry and stop his poor behavior. The opposite 
of love is indifference, not anger or hate. Indiffer- 
ence can be destructive to a relationship, but anger 
that is born of caring can be taken in stride by most 
children. 

Love is not only the “many-splendored thing” of a 
romantic song; it has many forms of expression even 
within one family. Sometimes it is expressed in close- 
ness, but at others it is shown by the gift of privacy. 
Sometimes it is the protective, nurturing love that en- 
riches both the giver and the receiver. At still other 
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times it is expressed as “freedom-giving” love, so that 
children can become persons in their own right. Some- 
times a parent’s caring is shown by the way he chal- 
lenges and stimulates his child to higher achievement, 
yet moments later his love may be shown in firm, 
angry words. The loved one is faced with the reality 
that “what you do or do not do counts and affects all 
of us.” In an infinite variety of ways and in many 
different feeling tones, love defines and expresses 
itself in every family. 

It is often forgotten that what your children will 
know as love will be defined in terms of the amount 
they receive in your own family, and the particular 
ways in which it is expressed. This is why children in 
quiet, reserved families can often feel just as loved 
as children from more demonstrative families. Each 
family communicates through its words, actions, and 
feeling-tones its own kinds of love. Whatever kind 
and amount of love you give as parents will be expe- 
rienced by your children as normal. If there are times 
when you don’t show much love, this will be accepted 
as the way things should be. If you show anger at 
times, this too will be endured and accepted as nor- 
mal. What children appear to need as they grow is 
not some sweet 100 per cent environment of tender 
love so much as a real relationship with you, as you 
are. 

Instead of trying to fulfill some idealized picture 
of being a loving parent, it seems better to feel free 


to be yourself. Why? Because in this way the love you 
give can be genuine and consistent—and your chil- 
dren will learn to relate to you as a person instead of 
trying to relate to some ideal self you are trying to 
become. 


The Real Thing 


Love does make a crucial difference in children’s 
development. We must take care that this important 
fact does not lead us into bypaths of overresponding 
—of feeling that we must somehow be other than 
what we really are. What has been learned is that 
children thrive on consistency and realness in their 
relations with parents. Such a parent-child relation- 
ship helps children become more realistic and genu- 
ine in their friendships with others. It strengthens 
the emotional bonds of family life because the expe- 
rience of being real with each other fosters genuine 
empathy and understanding of one another. 

It is the gift of yourself—as you really are—that be- 
comes the “love that makes all the difference.” 





William G. Hollister, M.D., a consultant in the 
U.S. National Institute of Mental Health, is well 
known for his contributions to mental health educa- 
tion and the training of lay leaders. Long active in 
P.T.A. work, this eminent psychiatrist serves the Na- 
tional Congress as its chairman of Mental Health. 





“‘Model’’ Home? Don't Believe It 
SYDNEY J. HARRIS 


The only thing wrong with those new “model homes” 
is that they don’t come fully equipped with model chil- 
dren. After a few weeks, those lovely plans for “comfortable 
living space” might as well have been drawn in vanishing 
ink. 

My own menage has spacious quarters. The little ones 
have their own rooms, with a connecting bathroom. There 
is plenty of play space. Also, Mama and Papa have a sepa- 
rate wing: bedroom, study, hall, and two bathrooms “for 
grownups only.” 

And where do you suppose Michael and Barbara park 
themselves all day long? Naturally—in Mama’s bedroom, 
in Daddy’s study, and in the bathrooms that don’t belong 
to them. 

I have yet to shave in the morning without two little 
ones twining themselves around my legs, tossing a sailboat 
in my washbasin, tangling themselves in the electric shaver 
cord. 

In our “private” hall, I continually stumble over drums, 
tractors, and doll beds. In my study, when I look for a copy 
of Fowler’s Modern English Usage, I have to wade through 
Chicken-Licken, The Rattle-Rattle Dump-Truck, and an 
assorted mound of coloring books. 

You would think that the children’s own rooms were 
perpetually quarantined. Nothing is duller to them than 
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an area that is not inhabited by adults. “Go to your room 
and play,” sounds to them like a death knell; they would 
much rather punch holes in my hi-fi speaker, or climb up 
the draperies in the living room. 

And these are, on the whole, tractable and obedient chil- 
dren. But, good as they are, they are children—and to a 
child, unless he is severely repressed, there’s no business 
like the old folks’ business. 

If the phone in my study rings, Barbara is there to per- 
form her incoherent answering service. If the doorbell 
rings, Michael the Butler is out in the hall (usually trouser- 
less) to greet the startled visitor. 

If we had put them into airless dungeons, with prison 
bars and snarling tigers ready to leap out at them, the 
children couldn’t be more disinclined to stay in their 
rooms. On the rare occasions when they do, we immediately 
phone the doctor; illness has set in. 

This is just a friendly note to young inexperienced par- 
ents about to make delicious plans for a “model home.” 
Don’t believe it. 

Until the kids have reached the adolescent stage of being 
utterly bored by all adults, there won't be an inch of space 
in the house you can call your own. I’m writing this while 
sitting in the children’s bathroom. 


Courtesy, General Features Corporation, New York City 













Taking your children to Europe this summer? Neither 
are we! But these shrewd, witty observations and 
hardheaded hints will prove just as helpful on a 


jaunt to the nearest fishing spot. 





HAROLD G. SHANE 


Professor of Education, Northwestern University 









UNTIL THE LAST YEAR or two tourists with children of 
fourteen or younger have been a rarity in Europe, 
not only out of season but even during the peak 
summer months. In short, there have been very few 
Americans “with child” in Europe. Those who did 
manage to go either hadn’t launched their families 
or had married off their last chick and were using 
what strength they had left to make the long post- 
poned grand tour. Or they simply parked the small 
fry with Grandma. 

Since 1955 and 1956, however, more and more par- 
ents have decided to take the kids along. One family 
we know took seven of assorted sizes, and many of 
our acquaintances have taken three or four subteens 
to Europe. But when planning such a tribal move- 
ment parents have had to plan by ear, to scrape up 
crumbs of advice or do without it. When you're trav- 
eling in a family way you need to modify the advice 
in the Guide Michelin, learn for yourself what Olson 
omitted, what Fodor forgot to include, and what 
Pastene bypassed in their otherwise excellent travel 
guides. 

Since we returned from shepherding ten-year-old 
triplet daughters and a thirteen-year-old son on a 
July-to-December junket in the British Isles and the 
Continent, dozens of people ask us, “Did the kids 
spoil your fun?” “Was the milk safe to drink?” or 
“What do you think the children really got out of 
it?’ For them and for you, here are a few comments 
and footnotes that aren’t in the guidebooks: 


Take Them or Leave Them? 

Having the kids along won’t spoil your trip if you 
enjoy family fun and if you recognize that you need 
to plan with the children in mind. The journey has 
to be one designed for shared pleasures, not some- 
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AVE FAMILY— 


thing Mother and Dad have projected for their own 
delight. 

In the first place, it probably isn’t wise to take an 
overseas trip for pleasure until your youngest is at 
least eight years old and preferably nine or ten. Not 
that a younger child won't survive in good order or 
that he won't enjoy himself. It simply isn’t worth the 
money in terms of what most children of first-, 
second-, or third-grade age learn from going. Also, 
the primary-age child has a limited enthusiasm for 
ogling crown jewels, eating French cookery, or exam- 
ining seventeenth-century paintings. And so wait un- 
til your youngest is ready for grade four—unless he is 
an unusually mature little owl. 

Parents should also recognize that with one or 
more youngsters in tow their own behavior will need 
to be quite circumspect. You can’t stay out night after 
night to see the Abbey Players in Dublin, visit the 
Folies Bergére in Paris, or breathe Madrid’s midnight 
air by moonlight. You can get away with a late date 
for a night or two each week, but no more. Fortu- 
nately, if you want to have an occasional night on the 
town, plenty of sitters are available. The bell captain 
or the concierge can always find a motherly hotel 
housekeeper, or his cousin, to stay in the children’s 
room or look in on them frequently. 

Bear in mind, though, that no matter how late 
you're up, the children will be bright-eyed, hungry, 
and eager to go by seven A.M., and you can't keep up 
with them for six or eight weeks if you burn your 
candles at both ends. Nor can you keep ten- or twelve- 
year-olds up late too often. If you do, they may pay 
the price in stomach upsets and tantrums brought on 
by fatigue. 

Common sense in foreign travel is the same as 
common sense in domestic travel. It is important to 
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The Shane family returning from Hawaii, rounding out thirty 
thousand miles of family travel over a four-year period. Left to 
right: Ann, Sue, Mrs. Shane, Pat, Dr. Shane, and Michael. 


plan what you see and do so that there’s something 
of interest for everyone in the daily itinerary, even 
for your youngest. Taking the children to Europe 
will not spoil your fun if your idea of fun has room 
in it for children. You can’t spend your time at pic- 
turesque sidewalk cafés, ignore your family while 
you fraternize with strangers you meet, or put hours 
into shopping for Borsalino hats, Rolex watches, or 
Dior creations, about which your eleven-year-old 
couldn't care less. 


By Air or By Sea? 

The mere fact that you are taking the children 
along has little bearing on your mode of travel en 
route. The main question is, How much time do you 
have? If you have eight weeks or longer, it is fun to 
go one way by water. Most ships of any size have good 
provisions for child care and entertainment from in- 
fancy through the early teens—after which it is an 
understatement to say that young adolescents are 
self-entertaining. During no portion of a family trip 
will you be likely to have fewer responsibilities than 
when crossing the Atlantic. By air the small fry are 
under wraps at your elbow, but by sea there are 
playrooms, swimming pools, supervised games, films, 
and more food than they can eat to help them to 
pass the hours. 

If you plan to fly one way, it often makes sense to 
fly over and relax afloat for five to eight days on the 
way home. Family travel, although fun, is also ardu- 
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ous, and Mother and Dad rarely need a vacation as 
much as after they've just had one traveling with the 
children in ten or twelve countries. 

Tour conductors probably will thank us for ex- 
pressing our warm conviction that families with sev- 
eral eight- to fourteen-year-olds should plan inde- 
pendent itineraries, paced in a leisurely fashion, 
rather than buy accommodations on packaged tours 
designed with indefatigable adult museum-and-mon- 
ument enthusiasts in mind. If you have time for only 
a “quickie” trip (London, Paris, Rome, et al., in 
three thrill-packed weeks) it’s smarter to take the 
children to Williamsburg, Yellowstone, or Yosemite. 
Travel agencies, we hasten to add, do a wonderful 
job of setting up a hand-tailored trip of your own 
choosing. And especially with children along, you'll 
want to plan a low-pressure jaunt that leaves one day 
in every three or four unscheduled. This will give you 
a chance to catch up on laundry, sleep, and window 
shopping as well as look at things you forgot to in- 
clude in your schedule in the first place. 

Shipping your own car for use abroad by a large 
family has many merits. So has the rental or pur- 
chase of a commodious European vehicle such as the 
roomy and reliable Volkswagen Microbus, which re- 
sembles an American milk delivery truck. Remember, 
too, that the larger your brood, the lower the relative 
cost per mile when U-Drive-It. “Independent travel” 
becomes even more so when you have a car, and 
motoring on all but the most offbeat routes is simple 
and convenient. 

But an even more important consideration with 
respect to children is the parental control and family 
initiative that driving a car permits. When three or 
four children are in the car with you, you know 
where they are—something you're not always sure 
about when they are exploring the Midi Express 
from one end to the other. 


Does Europe Always "Take’’? 


As far as the cultural and educational worth of 
European travel is concerned, its value to elementary 
school children is largely what parents help to make 
it. Educators often talk about readiness for reading 
and other experiences in school. There is also a readi- 
ness for travel that parents should seek to build once 
they know approximately where they are going. 

Family conversations, map study, and guided read- 
ing help to build readiness. Agencies such as the 
British Information Services put out excellent free 
pamphlets that children can read. 

And once en route we found that even ten-year-olds 
liked to keep travel diaries and a record of their per- 
sonal expenses in foreign currencies—both being edu- 
cational devices and good “time fillers’”” during a 
pause in the day’s sightseeing. Our four youngsters 
invariably mastered the conversion of dollars to 
francs, pounds, and marks sooner than we did. 
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While nimble young eyes and ears may not always 
absorb the same things that adults see and hear, 
there are rich and varied learnings that are quickly 
soaked up in childhood. It is also a rewarding experi- 
ence for parents to see a strange environment through 
children’s eyes. 

Language learning flourishes, too. Once when we 
were near Londonderry, I commented on the fact 
that the “Londonderry Air” was delightful indeed. 
Ann quickly asked, “What kind of a derriére is the 
London kind, Papa?” At least some of the fractured 
French I'd tried to teach had rubbed off, though in 
the wrong place! Even if your child may, to your 
dismay, have his nose in a British or French comic 
book as you drive past some of the world’s loveliest 
or most spectacular scenery, don’t underestimate what 
he will learn with your patience and help. And be 
prepared to give of yourself, of your own precious 
time. Help him learn by doing the trip with him 
rather than merely for him. 


Sanitation and Sanity 

A great many parents are vaguely concerned about 
what possibly might happen to the health and safety 
of their subteen youngsters. If the same travel pre- 
cautions you observe in the U.S. are observed abroad, 
and if the children were in good condition to begin 
with, there is little danger that they will fall ill. In 
ten thousand miles covered in five months during one 
of our family trips the only juvenile upset—for one 
child in four—followed a meal in a Paris restaurant 
advertising an “American cuisine.” 

A few precepts regarding food: Urge the children 
to eat local foods. The “American” food may have 
been on hand for weeks. If you are in doubt about 
the milk in out-of-the-way places (where it often isn’t 
pasteurized), substitute weak tea or bottled colas, 
which are almost universally sold. Avoid irregular 
hours for meals and between-meal snacks. Don’t for- 
get that the Guide Michelin and similar handbooks 
were not designed with younger children in mind, 
especially when their authors selected eating places, 
hostelries, and “places of interest.” The ten-year-old’s 
untrained taste buds usually fail to respond to escar- 
gots or sauerbraten, and your francs and lire can go 
to waste at Maxim’s in Paris or Alfredo’s in Rome. 
Save the exotic, the expensive, and the elegant for a 
parental night sans famille. 

A greater danger than stomach upsets resides in 
unfamiliar hazards that children don’t always foresee 
or that they disregard. Old ruins are a case in point. 
Children are likely to clamber about on the battle- 
ments of Blarney Castle, the Eiffel Tower, or the 
unguarded top of Clifford’s Tower in York with an 
abandon that makes parental glands churn. Guard 
rails are sometimes flimsy, so try to precede or to 
accompany rather than to follow your ten- or twelve- 
year-old into strange places, whether they be medi- 
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eval castles or eccentric French elevators. European 
physicians along popular travel routes are compe- 
tent, their equipment good, so there’s no cause for 
worry about adequate care if the unlikely happens 
and your child is ill or injured. 

As for clothing and such, by and large the selec- 
tion of eight- to fifteen-year-olds’ clothes should be 
governed by the same precepts as adult selections. 
Choose drip-dry items, for example. Forget the blue 
jeans; they are less versatile for boys than, say, cotton- 
dacron drip-dry trousers and less useful for girls than 
an extra skirt or walking shorts. Take along at least 
two pairs of comfortable leather shoes per child; the 
ready-made foreign shoe doesn’t always fit well. (Inci- 
dentally, rubber soles on one pair are a help in wet 
weather.) Limit the outer clothing you pack for chil- 
dren, and plan to invest in some good sweaters and 
jackets en route. Don’t overlook a compact plastic 
raincoat or a light poplin weatherproof that can 
double as a topcoat. 

Watch what the kids pack! They often decide to 
take along peculiarly useless items. Ours tried to 
smuggle along a parakeet, a six-inch sheath knife, 
three stuffed toy animals, and similar nonessentials. 
It’s wise to make a last-minute family baggage inspec- 
tion just before you lock the front door. 


Decorum for Young Diplomats 

The activities and freedom of children in Europe 
are usually more circumscribed than are those of 
their American counterparts. In some places, for in- 
stance, children aren’t permitted in the local cinema 
until they are sixteen, except for certain movie pro- 
grams designed especially for youngsters. 

In the interests of strengthening good will between 
our European neighbors and the U.S., it is important 
to see that our children are effective junior ambassa- 
dors—or at worst something better than junior-grade 
hellions—in their contacts with people overseas. Dress- 
ing children in respectable clothing—something a lick 
above blue jeans and a T shirt—seems to improve 
their deportment without in the least crushing their 
spirits. 

There’s more at stake in having reasonably well- 
behaved children than just putting up a good front 
that does us credit as parents and as Americans. 
Children need to learn to understand and respect 
those who differ from themselves in background, in 
dress, and in language—to look upon them with the 
trust and confidence they generally merit. Parents 
have a moral obligation to help their children begin 
to sense the importance of outreaching friendliness, 
patience, and appreciation in the mature traveler. 

Our boys and girls and children overseas will in- 
herit our world in a few years. As they travel in 
Europe with us, let’s help them build the attitudes 
that will make their inheritance more secure and 
pleasant than ours has been. 
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w, WHAT’S 


e I have a son who ts to graduate next June from 
college with a B.S. degree in bacteriology. He is in- 
terested in doing graduate work. Could you supply 
us with information about government fellowships 
for graduate work? How does one go about making 
immediate application for such a fellowship? 

—H. E. M. 


Programs authorized by the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act are beginning to roll. My U.S. Office of 
Education friends say the best guides so far are these: 


“National Defense Education Act—a Full Report.” 
School Life, October-November 1958. This is the “bible.” 

A Summary and Analysis of the Act. Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, House of Representatives. 

Leaflets (free from U.S. Office of Education): The Na- 
tional Defense Student Loan Program, The National De- 
fense Graduate Fellowship Program, The National Defense 
Language Development Program. 


Here are official (School Life) answers to scholar- 
ship questions: 


Who can get a loan? Anyone is eligible if he can show a 
need for financial help, is capable of “maintaining good 
standing” in his college work, and has been admitted by an 
institution of higher education as a full-time student. 

Suppose one meets all these qualifications. Does that 
mean that he will automatically qualify for a loan? No. 
The institution selects those to whom it will give loans; 
and it is obliged to give “special consideration” to (1) stu- 
dents with superior academic background who plan to be- 
come elementary or secondary school teachers and (2) stu- 
dents whose background indicates a superior capacity for 
or preparation in science, mathematics, engineering, or a 
modern foreign language. Within these limits, the loan 
fund is to be “reasonably available” to all students who 
meet the eligibility requirements. 

What should the student do first, if he wishes to get a 
loan? He should find out whether the college or univer- 
sity of his choice is establishing a loan fund with federal 
assistance (he can inquire of the institution or he can con- 
sult the list published by the U.S. Office of Education). If 
it is, he should make his application to the institution. The 
student should remember, however, that since the amount 
any one institution may receive is limited, the funds may 
be quickly exhausted, at least in large institutions. 

Exactly how much can a student borrow? A student can 
borrow as much as $5,000, but not more than $1,000 in any 
fiscal year. Most loans, however, will probably be for lesser 
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HAPPENING IN EDUCATION? 


amounts, and there probably will not be many students 
requiring loans for five-year periods. 

How are the loans to be paid back? The student’s note 
will call for repayment in ten equal annual installments, 
beginning one year after the date on which he stops being 
a full-time student. But if the borrower wishes, he may 
repay in graduated periodic installments. 

How much interest? Interest rate is 3 per cent a year 
starting with the first payment. The money is loaned with- 
out interest during the years of study and for one year 
thereafter. 

Is it true that the borrower need not repay all the loan 
if he becomes a teacher? Yes, if he becomes a full-time 
teacher in a public elementary or secondary school, up to 
half of the loan (plus interest on that half) will be for- 
given—at the rate of 10 per cent a year. That is, five years 
of teaching can repay half of the loan. The amount for- 
given each year is based on the amount still unpaid on the 
first day of each full year of teaching. 

Suppose a student finds himself in a position to pay off 
faster; can he do so? Yes. 

On the other hand, what if the borrower runs into finan- 
cial trouble and cannot meet the ten-year limit? What can 
be done? The ten-year period may be extended in accord- 
ance with the policy of the Commissioner. 

What happens if the borrower dies or is disabled before 
he has paid his debt? In either case the liability to repay 
is canceled. 

These are the chief questions and answers. For 
more, see School Life. This department will answer 
other questions regarding the National Defense Edu- 
cation Act in later issues. 


e Our newspapers have printed brief items about 
the Conant Report on high schools. What is this re- 
port? What does it recommend? —M. H. 


The Conant Report takes its name from James B. 
Conant, who wrote it. The full title is The American 
High School Today: A First Report to Interested 
Citizens (McGraw-Hill, $1.00 in paper covers). 

Ex-president of Harvard, ex-ambassador to Ger- 
many, Dr. Conant believes that the American public 
high school is the keystone to our democratic society. 
Ten days after he completed his ambassadorial duties 
early in 1957 he started surveying American sec- 
‘ondary education. With a grant from the Carnegie 
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Corporation, he and his associates roamed the nation. 
They called on schools. They talked to teachers, 
principals, pupils, and parents. The Conant Report 
is their “first report to interested citizens.” 

The following questions and answers suggest what 
the report’s recommendations would mean for your 
children: 


What kind of foreign language program should my 
child pursue? At least four years of one language. If he has 
difficulty with a foreign language the first vear he should 
drop it altogether. 

How much composition practice should he have? At least 
one theme per week. (It is not uncommon for students to 
complete high school today having written fewer than hall 
a dozen themes in their entire high school career.) 

Can the English teacher grade that many papers? In 
recognition of writing instruction duties, the English 
teacher should be assigned no more than 100 students. 

My child has a high 1.Q. He gets high marks. What 
should be his program? Four years of mathematics, four 
years of one foreign language, three years of science, four 
years of English, and three years of social studies. 

How much homework? At least fifteen hours weekly. 

I have another child who is average or perhaps below 
average. Does this mean he will be neglected? No. Each 
student should have an individualized program. There 
should be no classification of students according to pro- 
grams or “tracks,” such as “vocational,” “college prepara- 
tory,” and “commercial.” 

How can a child be provided with individual programs? 
Through counseling. Your high school should have a full- 
time counselor for every 250 to 300 pupils. 

Should studies continue through the summer? Yes. Your 
high school should operate a tuition-free program in sum- 
mer for the bright students, for those who want to make up 
work, and for those who want to broaden their elective 
studies. 

How much reading should a child do? In addition to the 
reading for courses there should be developmental reading 
on a voluntary basis. Students should be encouraged to 
read widely and to increase their reading speed and 
comprehension. 

What is the best size for a high school? There should be 
at least 100 pupils in the graduating class each year. Of the 
21,000 U.S. high schools only 4,000 are large enough to 
offer the needed variety of courses. 

What should be the standards of excellence? Teachers 
should not hesitate to fail students in the advanced aca- 
demic elective subjects. In the courses required of all stu- 
dents, passing grades should be given to those working at 
their full capacity. 

There’s much more in the Conant Report. Read it. 
Test your own schools by it. See also Dr. Conant’s ar- 
ticle, “Diversified Studies for Diversified Students,” 
in last October’s National Parent-Teacher. 


e More about income tax deductions for teachers: 


In addition to Dr. Remmlein’s guide, which I 
recommended last month, there is 2 competing publi- 
cation, J]. K. Lasser’s Income Tax Guide for Teachers 
(Simon and Schuster, $1.95). Like the other Lasser 
tax guides, this one has large-sized pages that permit 
reproduction of sample tax forms. Much of the con- 
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tent duplicates the standard Lasser Income Tax 
Guide, but you will also find some data applying to 
teachers (though I did not find advice on educa- 
tional travel deductions). The text relies on a factual, 
legalistic style, in contrast to Dr. Remmlein’s more 
personal counsel. 


e Public kindergartens are rare in Oregon, and our 
school district is no exception. Some of us are gather- 
ing information in the hope that we can persuade 
our tax-conscious community that kindergartens are 
really worth the cost. 

It seems fairly easy for people to accept the fact 
that kindergartens will help the child as a first- 
grader. Has there been any research to indicate in 
what ways and how much kindergarten helps chil- 
dren as they reach the higher grades? 


—Mrs. C. R. B. 


Although summaries of a number of research 
studies show that children who have been to kinder- 
garten do better in first grade, I find little data on 
their achievement in the years beyond. 

One study made by L. J. Brueckner for the New 
York Regents did compare areas with and without 
kindergartens. He found “the median per cent of the 
non-promotions throughout all six grades to be great 
for school areas without kindergartens.” In kinder- 
gartenless schools 16.g per cent of the pupils were 
held back, as compared with only 10 per cent in 
school systems operating kindergartens. So it would 
appear that the children who have the advantage 
of kindergartens have a greater chance to succeed in 
school. 

Looking at success in first grade alone—and here, 
of course, is where the child lays a foundation for 
all his schooling—the evidence is more abundant. 

A few years ago researcher Irene Fast had a rare 
opportunity. Owing to lack of accommodations, a 
large city system could not accept kindergarten chil- 


dren in three schools. These nonkindergarten pupils 
(46) were admitted into first grade along with those 
(134) who had been trained for a year in kinder- 
garten. The children were all of similar backgrounds. 
Dr. Fast’s results “clearly indicated that those who 
had received kindergarten experience were superior 
to those who had not.” 


Certainly kindergartens and even nursery schools 
are essential in any community where a number of 
women work at regular jobs. For statistical informa- 
tion on the growth of kindergartens, consult a handy 
source, The Value of the Kindergarten (N.E.A. Re- 
search Memo 1958-2, available on request from the 
National Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street, N.W., Washington, D. C.). For additional 
material write to the Association for Supervision and 


Curriculum Development, also at the N.E.A. address. 


—WILLIAM D. BoOUTWELL 
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Fruitful Development 


A new beverage is a flavor sensation among city dwellers 
i in Uttar Pradesh province, India. It’s apple juice, processed 


in a new factory that gets the fruit from the foothills of 
| the Himalayas. This delicious drink was until now virtu- 
i ally unknown in India, where the annual fruit consump- 


tion is less than a cupful per person. It is one of a number 
of fruit products that are beginning to flow from an area 
long regarded as simply a mountainous wasteland. The 
Indian government, advised by the U.N. Food and Agri- 
culture Organization, is responsible for this wise develop- 
ment of natural resources. The cider factory has excited 
so much interest that officials from neighboring states have 
come to watch it in operation. 
















Death of a Dragon 


Taboos as well as techniques have to be learned by 
United Nations fieldworkers on technical aid programs. 
Here’s a striking example: The remote village of Khang 
Hau, in Vietnam, was laid out in the form of a dragon. To 
the villagers this was a good omen. It protected their rice 
fields from drought and flooding. But when the govern- 
ment built a road to connect the village with the main 
highway to Saigon, the road bisected the village—and also 
the dragon. 

Ihe villagers protested bitterly. Gone were the benefi- 
cent powers of the dragon! What would repair the dam- 
age? inquired the Unesco team on duty in Khang Hau. 
Only water; in fact, a canal, replied the canny villagers. 
So Unesco is building a canal that promises to safeguard 







some thousand acres of rice land even more successfully 
than did the dragon. 






Knowledge for the Nile 





The valley of the Nile is probably the oldest home of 

i civilized man. For centuries its civilization has known little 

change. But now that the Egyptian government is conduct- 

ing literacy programs, the fellah (farmer), half in awe, half 

, in delight, is beginning to hold in his work-roughened 
hand the key that unlocks the modern world—books 

The government program, however, cannot serve all the 








hundreds of rural villages at once. So clergymen and lay 





workers of several Christian denominations are teaching 
whole villages to read. A team of eight to ten leaders holds 
beginning classes in two or three neighboring villages for a 







period of nine weeks and trains some of the residents to 





continue the classes after the team moves on. The entire 





course takes a vear. The students read books on child care, 
farming. and homemaking, and the Christian fellahs also 
* read books about the Bible. 








So far twelve villages have completed the course, but 





completion is only a new beginning. In one village, five 
months after the departure of the team, a village leader 
' wrote for two hundred more sets of books for new students. 
| \ few of the “graduates” move to the cities and take jobs 
in which they can cash in on their literacy. But most of 
them stay at home, sharing their new knowledge with their 
neighbors. 










Other Times, Other Terms 





The tenth general conference of Unesco in Paris last 
December introduced two new subjects for study that 
would have made a learned philosopher of the distant past 
feel right at home. For these moderns were simply dis- 
cussing what were known to the ancient world as the 
“macrocosm” (the great world, or universe) and the “micro- 
cosm” (the little world, or man). Unesco, however, refers 
to these two areas of knowledge as “outer space” and 
“cerebrology,” or the science of the brain. 
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Sight-saving in Morocco 


Nations have mobilized to help Moroccan children 
stricken with the terrible eye disease, trachoma. Beginning 
in 1955 with the treatment of schoolchildren in the cities, 
the World Health Organization and UNICEF have ex- 
tended their program to cover a population of more than a 
million. Ophthalmologists and sanitary engineers have 
been brought in, as well as medical supplies and equip- 
ment for fly control. Steps are also being taken to reduce 
the prevalence of venereal disease, especially among the 
rural population and among mothers and children. 


Man's Best Hope 

The peaceful uses of atomic energy will be explored at 
five scientific meetings to be held during 1959 by the Inter- 
national Atomic Energy Agency. Other international or- 
ganizations are expected to collaborate. Two conferences 
will be held in Vienna; the others will meet in Saclay 
(France), Warsaw, and Monaco. To be discussed are such 
subjects as the distribution of radioisotopes in the human 
body, the standardization of radioisotopes, the application 
of large radiation sources in industry, the disposal of radio- 
active waste, and the training of specialists in the peaceful 
uses of atomic energy. 


Through Learning to Literacy 


“Teach reading and writing to one or more unlettered 
persons between the ages of six and fifty.” So urges recent 
legislation in Haiti, where 89.5 per cent of the adults are 
illiterate. But volunteer teachers are not enough. Educa- 
tors are striving to expand the Haitian primary school sys- 
tem to establish centers for demonstration and teacher 
training and to bring adults into literacy classes. The peo- 
ple are eager to learn. In many villages, after a hard day 
in the fields, the men, women, boys, and girls file into bare 
classrooms and sit down at crude desks. They listen to the 
instructor’s patient explanations in Creole and French and 
read simple sentences from multigraphed textbooks. Many 
young Haitians travel on foot three or four miles each way 
every evening to attend reading classes. The road is long 
and steep, but it is not too rough for this people’s strength 
of spirit. 
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It was, of course, in the logic of things 
that the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers should be represented by its 
president at the dedication of the new 
headquarters of the National Education 
Association last February. (See picture 

on page 2.) Mrs. Parker spoke as one of 
the commentators on “Effective Modern 
Education as the Educator Sees It,”’ an 
address given by John H. Fischer, member 
of the Educational Policies Commission. 
Although her remarks were closely linked 
to Dr. Fischer's, they are of such general 
educational importance that we know our 
readers will find them as provocative as 
did those who attended the dedication. 


IT Is FITTING that this dedication program should be 
concerned with an exploration of the purposes and 
needs of education. It is fitting, too, that the explorers 
should be both educators and laymen, for in our 
country education is a cooperative enterprise, the 
most important enterprise that any community 
undertakes. 

I am here as a representative of the P.T.A. But I 
should like to make it clear that on the question of 
what constitutes effective modern education, you will 
find a variety of opinions among P.T.A. members, as 
you will among educators. We would not wish it 
otherwise. For the P.T.A. is a democratic organiza- 
tion operating in a free society. It no more desires to 
dictate the opinions of its members than the N.E.A. 
desires to impose a single educational philosophy on 
the teaching profession. 

P.T.A. study of the purposes and needs of Ameri- 
can education did not begin with the fateful October 
of 1957- Almost since the founding of the organiza- 
tion, in 1897, our members have been concerned with 
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The Great 


schools and their purposes. Over the years our ex- 
periences have led us to some basic agreements about 
education. From this core of shared convictions I 
shall draw my comments on Dr. Fischer's views. 


Bending Without Breaking 

We believe American schools exist to develop the 
capacities of our children to live rich and useful lives 
as free men and women committed to strengthening 
a free, democratic society. But the knowledge and 
skills needed for a full and useful life change along 
with political, economic, social, and technological 
changes. We think, therefore, that there is and should 
be nothing untouchable about curriculums, teaching 
methods, school organization, or even the magic num- 
ber twenty-five in a classroom. These are but the 
means to achieve objectives. We believe they must be 
continuously appraised in terms of the needs of chil- 
dren and the nation in a changing world. 

Let me be specific. Dr. Fischer has said that one of 
the timeless purposes of our schools is “to render the 
whole citizenry literate and thus to fortify universal 
suffrage with universal understanding.” Thomas Jef- 
ferson believed that a third-grade education would 
accomplish this goal, and he would have screened out 
for further education only potential leaders. Today 
we are doubtful that even twelve years of schooling 
suffice to equip young people with the learning essen- 
tial for civic competence. Today’s citizen needs far 
more than basic literacy. He needs economic, mathe- 
matical, and scientific literacy. He needs literacy in 
geography and in international affairs. Yet according 
to a manpower specialist more than a hundred thou- 
sand boys and girls leave our schools each year with- 
out achieving fourth-grade reading skill, the very 
minimum in literal literacy. This should give us 
pause. 

Self-realization, the opportunity for every child to 
make the most of himself as a complete human being, 
is, as Dr. Fischer says, another timeless objective. But 
the dimensions of this goal, too, are expanding. Al- 
though automation will eliminate much back-break- 
ing toil and reduce hours of labor, although it will 
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demand higher mental skills from a certain portion 
of the working force, it will nevertheless make other 
men and women the servants, rather than the masters, 
ol machines. The joy and fulfillment of creating, of 
making, of using physical and mental skills will have 
to come in areas of living other than work. 

Thus our schools may have to give much more 
time than in the past to developing skills in the arts 
olf living, which must include the arts of building a 
good family life and a good community life. For 
thousands of young people now in our schools educa- 
tion in the creative use of leisure may be far more 
important than vocational training, which may be- 
come obsolete before it is used. 

I have said enough, I think, to illustrate our con- 
viction and our agreement with Dr. Fischer that the 
curriculum cannot be frozen like wages or prices, nor 
rolled back to what it was fifty or thirty or twenty 
years ago. It must be appraised and reappraised if 
it is to meet the timeless needs of the human spirit in 
a world literally reaching for the moon. 
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Needs Determine Priorities 

Some educators believe the school is and should be 
a specialized institution. They urge that we differen- 
tiate its unique functions from those more property 
performed by other institutions—the home, church, 
business, industry, health, welfare, and recreation 
agencies. Other educators and laymen, particularly 
the advocates of the community school, would dis- 
agree. What does the P.T.A. think? 

Last fall we published Looking In on Your School, 
a guide to help parent-teacher groups make school- 
improvement studies. In it we propose consideration 
of these questions: Does your school’s statement of 
purposes or goals differentiate between the primary 
responsibilities of the school and those that the school 
shares with the family, the church, youth-serving 
agencies, and other community organizations? Do 
the school’s primary responsibilities have first call on 
time, staff, and funds? 

We think these questions can help to establish pri- 
orities in school programs and services. We would 
not, however, expect all communities to arrive at the 
same answer, for communities, like human beings, 
have individual differences. In some communities 
out-of-school influences on children are negative, even 
harmful. Some communities lack the health and so- 
cial services that could alleviate such handicaps to 
children’s learning as physical defects, emotional dis- 
turbances, and family problems. In such communi- 
ties and neighborhoods the school may have to under- 
take, temporarily at least, services and programs that 
more fortunate schools in less depressed areas can 
leave to other agencies. We are mindful, too, that 
many children are members of subcultures. If they 
are to be drawn into the mainstream of American 
culture, the school program for these children will 
have to include elements of the cultural heritage that 


other children absorb away from school, in their 


families and communities, by a sort of osmosis. 
Drawing children into the cultural mainstream is, 





of course, part of the third timeless objective—the es- 


tablishment of a sense of community and a commit- 
ment to the highest values and aspirations of our 
national tradition. However, if the current cult of 
comfort and security continues to undermine the 
ideals of hard endeavor, selfless devotion, and high 
daring that characterize a great people, the school 
will find it well-nigh impossible to inspire in youth 
a commitment to a purpose that goes beyond self- 
gratification. 

In these circumstances the school, Dr. Fischer has 
said, has no choice but to teach for excellence as best 
it can. True. But we believe the school can to some 
degree alter unfavorable circumstances. Educators 
can bring parents and other citizens into the school 
to share with them a sense of the school’s mission and 
its commitments. Parent education and adult educa- 
tion, however informal, are necessary steps in the 
improvement of elementary and secondary educa- 
tion. Through experience, we in the P.T.A. know 
that parent education can change adult attitudes and 
raise ho6me and community standards. As you seek 
public support for high educational aims and stand- 
ards, we urge you to let your P.T.A. work ever more 
closely with you. 


A Long, Level Look 

Dr. Fischer has said that in this country we have 
everything needed to make modern education effec- 
tive beyond imagining—if only the American people 
will make the necessary commitment. What’s holding 
the American people back? I should like to venture a 
layman’s partial explanation. When American educa- 
tion became the target of outrageous and uninformed 
attacks, it was natural that educators should defend 
it. But as long as a considerable number of educators 
tell us nothing can be wrong with a school system that 
has produced the highest standard of living in the 
world, should we wonder that laymen believe there 
is no need for improvement? Can we expect the Amer- 
ican people to make a larger commitment to educa- 
tion when the schools are lauded for having given us 
the technological competence to produce automo- 
biles, bathtubs, and telephones on a massive, un- 
matched scale—and more recently to take the lead in 
thermonuclear experiments? I would not for an in- 
stant deprecate our productive power. Yet I think, 
as I believe you do, that our schools can take even 
greater pride in having produced a citizenry which 
knows both the meaning and the responsibilities of 
freedom. 

My point is this: When we hear repeatedly that 
our schools are responsible for a standard of living 
to which other nations can only aspire, we should not 
be stunningly surprised to learn that many people 
think there is no urgency to improve an educational 
system apparently so modern and effective. Remem- 
ber, it takes longer to retrain the mind than it does 
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to retool a machine. Only now are the American peo- 
ple becoming aware of how great the peril is—what 
the stakes actually are in meeting the educational 
challenge. 

Let us be mindful, too, that there is no substitute 
for mutual trust and understanding between educa- 
tors and the people whose children they serve. Wher- 
ever educational leadership exists, there the dubious 
assumptions of those critics who scorn the schools’ 
intellectual fare will be vigorously disproved. Wher- 
ever educational leadership exists, there I have faith 
that the people will rise to the challenge—that they 
will count no cost too great to make the necessary 
commitment. 


The Valor of Individuality 

I have just ventured a partial explanation of what’s 
holding the American people back. Now may I briefly 
venture a closing suggestion, based on Dr. Fischer's 
belief that the great and growing need will be for 
mental strength, sensitivity, discernment, and dis- 
crimination—all noble outcomes of “schools worthy 
of their name.” I am one who believes strongly in the 
group process, but I nevertheless plead for a greater 
apprecation of individual seeking and individual et- 
fort in our schools. Perhaps in our zeal to teach 
young people that living is a mutual matter we have 
scanted the truth that living is also the solitary ven- 
turing of the individual spirit. 

The school, I believe, is the place where young 
people should be spurred to become superbly them- 
selves. It is the place to build inner peace as well as 
mental prowess. The school years are the years when 
youth can learn to be at home in the world of 
thought. But for such at-homeness the human spirit 
needs time and solitude as much as group experi- 
ences. Let us make sure that the curriculum permits 
youth to range across the centuries and be stirred by 
the daring and original minds of the past. We have 
enough, more than enough, conformity. Perhaps we 
need to pay more homage to the valor of individual- 
ity, to each person’s gallant quest to find his best 
self. 

There is much that is right with our schools. That 
we know. Let us recognize that there is nothing dis- 
graceful about the need for improvement in a system 
that is always striving for the best. What’s more, our 
schools can be improved without radical changes, as 
Dr. Conant has pointed out in his report on the Amer- 
ican high school. But the first step is to admit cou- 
rageously that there are weaknesses. Frankness and 
courage are the longbows that will win our educa- 
tional Agincourt. When more educators tell us, as 
Dr. Fischer has told us, how much there is to be done 
and how little time to do it, I think we shall be able 
to rephrase that famous remark of Shakespeare's 
King Lienry V, so that we shall be able to say: “All 
things are ready, for our minds are so.” 
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N.P.T. to the Rescue 


time for the P.T.A. 
meeting at Fort Bragg, North Caro- 
lina, and the speaker had sent word 
he couldn’t come! What to do? How 
the problem was solved is related in 
It Starts in the Classroom, a publica- 
tion of the National School Public Re- 
lations Teachers swung 
into action and whipped together one 
of the best programs of the year. 

Since more than seven hundred Fort 
Brage families subscribed to the Na- 
tional Parent-Teacner, the program 
was built around articles appearing in 
several issues. Discussion groups were 
formed, each tackling a different par- 
ent-puzzling problem. The result: 
Four hundred parents participated in 
the meeting, and a parent education 
group was formed immediately. 


It was almost 


Association. 


United Nations Notions 


You too can make a paper frog with 
a few simple twists, just as Japanese 
children do, or embroider a 
with Yemenite designs from Israel, or 
fashion trays and cups from aluminum 
foil in the Turkish manner. The sec- 
ond volume of Hi Neighbor, just pub- 
lished by UNICEF, is as entrancing as 
the first. It costs the same, too—one 
dollar at the United Nations Book- 
shop, U.N. Plaza at East Forty-seventh 
Street, New York 17, New York. Both 
books depict the children of other 
lands through their games, songs, tra- 
ditions, food, and handicrafts. 


blouse 


Retirement Benefits 


Health insurance, formerly hard to 
get if you were over sixty-five or even 
sixty, is now becoming more easily ac- 
cessible to oldsters. One way of cutting 
costs is to extend to retired workers 
the familiar group health insurance 
plan. In Iowa, for instance, over-sixty- 
five residents can get a hospital-medi- 
cal-surgical policy of this type for only 
six dollars a month. 


WORTH A TRY 


Primary Concerns 


Short on primary school teachers? 
Other countries are working out this 
problem in interesting ways. In Fin- 
land, for example, rural primary 
school teachers are given a three-room 
apartment, with a kitchen and a gar- 
den of at least one acre. And in Cey- 
lon married couples are being assigned 
to small rural schools—an_ arrange- 
ment that keeps teachers from being 
overworked. 


Where it Does the Most Good 


\ high school diploma for Sammy, 
maybe a chance to go on to college? 
Iwo years ago it would have seemed 
absurd. Sammy lives in a slum. His 
father is an alcoholic. Nobody used 
to care much whether Sammy went to 
not. But somebody cares 
now. George Washington High School 
and Junior High School 43, in New 
York City, are trving to offset unfavor- 
able of students 
like long-range pro- 
gram of understanding help at school. 
The 450 students in the program get 
briefed teachers, personal 
counseling, psychological treatment 
and sometimes 
money for food. In the two years that 
the program has existed, not one of its 
been in real trouble, 
whereas normally 10 per cent would 
have become chronic troublemakers by 
this time. 


school or 


environments 
with a 


home 
Sammy 


specially 


when it is needed, 


teen-agers has 


Puppets Too Can Be Role-Players 


The oldest puppeteer in the group 
was ninety-two, the youngest in her 
mid-sixties. Though all were amateurs, 
the Senior Members Group of the 
New York Society for Ethical Culture 
ad-libbed their way through the little 
play with enthusiasm. Puppets give 
participants the courage to express 
their experiences, ideas, and feelings, 
explained Jean Schick Grossman of 
the Play Schools Association, which 
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furnished the puppets. The present 


_drama, which dealt with the visit of a 


grandmother to the home of her 
daughter-in-law, stimulated a_ lively 
discussion of some of the problems of 
the group. The upshot: It is important 
for a family to involve its older mem- 
bers in its routine activities so that 
they can feel needed and wanted. 


Thot Friendly Note 


If teacher-parent notes are good in 
elementary school, why not in high 
school? thought Sally Winfrey, Engle- 
wood, New Jersey, high school teacher. 
So she started dropping notes to par- 
ents, saying she is glad to have their 
youngsters in class and suggesting that 
parents see that their children have at 
least half an hour each day for reading 
in a quiet place. The responses were 
such as to warm Miss Winfrey’s heart. 
One parent wrote: “This is the first 
time a teacher has ever said she was 
glad to teach my son.” 


Doctors Look at Drivers 


Can new laws be passed to cut down 
the number of automobile accidents 
and injuries? Yes, said physicians at- 
tending the Governor's Traffic Safety 
Conference in Sacramento, California, 
last fall. The doctors recommended a 
licensing program for ambulance driv- 
ers that would require all of them to 
know how to administer first aid; tests 
for blood alcohol, to be required of 
drivers who become involved in acci- 
dents; and establishment of uniform 
standards of fitness for operating com- 
mercial and private vehicles. The phy- 
sicians also agreed that there is a great 
value in safety devices like seat belts. 


Let's Get Going, Girls! 


“I wouldn’t want to arouse any false 
hopes, but in Alaska there are about 
six men to every woman,” announced 
Alaska’s Senator Gruening in a recent 
Voice of America broadcast. 
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BELOV ED 


BOOK FRIENDS 


One friend comforts us with the loved and 
familiar. Another intrigues us with the 
Giluring and new. So with books, those good 
friends that can accompany us through life. 
To help your child find the best of book 
friends, we turned !o three wise people who 
love children and children's literature. We 
G@sked each to choose a dozen titles for boys 
Gnd girls of different ages. With these books 
G5 cOmpanions, your child will be ready for 


maturer reading in the years ahead. 


For the Very Young 


FRANCES LANDER SPAIN 
Coordinator, Children’s Services, New York Public Library 


IN BOOKS FOR THE PRESCHOOL CHILD pictures are of 
equal importance with the story—and the quality of 
both must be the very best. The little child is intro- 
duced to both literature and art in his picture books, 
and at once begins unconsciously to develop tastes. 
The home, the school, and the public library must 
recognize their responsibility to put before him only 
books that meet the highest standards in order to 
foster the growth of his discrimination, his awareness 
of quality, his rejection of the shoddy. 

Fortunately there are many picture books in this 
category—so many that to select a dozen is a diff- 
cult assignment. The following titles might be the 
nucleus of a child’s own collection, books that be- 
long to him alone and to which he turns again and 
again for enjoyment. They are books all children 
should have an opportunity to know and love. 

{BC Book. Designed and cut on wood by C. B. Falls. 


Doubleday. $2.50. Stunning woodcuts in brilliant colors 
invite children to learn their letters. 


Curious George. By H. A. Rey. Houghton Mifflin. $3.25. 
Ihe first of several picture books about an endearing little 
monkey whose curiosity leads him into laughable adven- 
tures that always end happily. 
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The Five Chinese Brothers. By Claire Huchet Bishop and 
Kurt Wiese. Coward-McCann. $2.25. Each brother, iden- 
tical except for one special gift, uses his gift to save the 
others—and himself. Humor characterizes the text and illus- 
trations of this folk-tale picture book. 


In the Forest. Story and pictures by Marie Hall Ets. Viking. 
$1.75. A little boy’s imagination peoples the forest with a 
variety of animals. This book and its sequel, Another Day, 
have the kind of fun and natural nonsense that please 
little children. 


Johnny Crow’s Garden. Pictures by L. Leslie Brooke. 
Frederick Warne. $2.00. The birds and animals attend a 
party in Johnny Crow’s garden. A picture book by an 
English artist whose many books are long-time favorites. 


Lavender’s Blue. Compiled by Kathleen Lines; illustrated 
by Harold Jones. Franklin Watts. $6.00. This is one of 
the most attractive of the familiar nursery rhyme collec- 
tions. Two others that children enjoy are The Little 
Mother Goose, with pictures by Jessie Willcox Smith 
(Dodd Mead, $2.75), and Marguerite de Angeli’s Book of 
Nursery and Mother Goose Rhymes (Doubleday, $5.00) . 


Madeline. Story and pictures by Ludwig Bemelmans. 
Simon and Schuster. $3.50. Madeline, a little French girl 
who goes to a Paris boarding school, is refreshingly real. 
Rhyming couplets and colorful pictures tell of her dra- 
matic appendectomy and recovery. There are other books 
about Madeline and her escapades. 

Make Way for Ducklings. Story and pictures by Robert 
McCloskey. Viking. $2.75. When the ducks’ moving day 
came, the Boston police force turned out to help Mrs. 
Mallard and her eight ducklings keep their appointment 
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© H. Armstrong Roberts 


with Mr. Mallard in the Public Gardens. A distinguished 
book. 


Millions of Cats. By Wanda Gag. Coward-McCann. §2.00. 
What happened when an old man and his wife wanted the 
most beautiful cat in the world, and how they got him, 
make a picture story of perennial appeal. 


The Queen of Hearts. One of Randolph Caldecott’s pic- 
ture books. Frederick Warne. $1.00. Delicacy of line and 
color and childlike humor make this and the other fifteen 
nursery rhyme picture books in the same series ideal for 
the very young. 


The Story About Ping. By Marjorie Flack and Kurt Wiese. 
Viking. $1.75. Ping, a little duck, learned that he was hap- 
pier with his mother and his father and his two sisters and 
three brothers and eleven aunts and seven uncles and 
forty-two cousins than he was off by himself on the wide 
Yangtze River. 


The Tale of Peter Rabbit. By Beatrix Potter. Frederick 
Warne. $1.00. This is one of Beatrix Potter’s enchanting 
series of small books about little animals that many genera- 
tions of children have loved. 


For the ““Middle-Aged” Child 
POLLY GOODWIN 


Editor, Children’s Books, Chicago Tribune 


PRIDE IN ACHIEVEMENT and a sense of wonder fill the 
child who has just learned to read. How much 
greater his joy when, having mastered the intricacies 
of the “beginner” and “easy-to-read”’ books, he dis- 
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covers that reading can be fun and that the world 
is full of wonderful books just for him. And how 
fine it is that this awakening comes at an age when 
he has more time, more leisure to read than he will 
ever know again. Time to read the old favorites— 
Tom Sawyer and Treasure Island, The Secret Gar- 
den and Black Beauty—and all the rest. Time, too, 
for the many splendid newer books available to him 
in bookstores and libraries, public and school. 

To be asked to select a few of the best books for 
this eager, “middle-aged” child is like being invited 
into a luxuriant, beautifully kept garden and asked 
to pick the dozen most perfect blooms. It simply 
can't be done. Even by omitting the recognized 
classics and the factual books and by concentrating 
on literature published during the last twenty-five 
years, one can only give a tiny sample of the books 
that may be the classics of tomorrow. 

“Middle-aged” children like to read about happy 
families and everyday life. They relish fantasy and 
humor, unusual and fascinating characters. They 
are curious about the pioneer days and the history 
of America. They thrill to adventure and romance 
in this and other lands, where boys and girls meet 
and surmount problems they themselves might en- 
counter. They love stories about animals, especially 
horses. Young readers’ interests and enthusiasms 
are limitless. This all too short list of titles has been 
chosen after much soul searching, in an attempt to 
satisfy some of these interests and to encourage chil- 
dren to further exploration on their own. 

The Saturdays. Written and illustrated by Elizabeth En- 
right. Rinehart. $3.00. The four motherless Melendy chil- 
dren agree to pool their spending money and take turns 
deciding how to spend their Saturdays in New York City. 
Their excursions make a wonderful family story. It is 
continued, with adventures in the country, in Fourstory 
Mistake and And Then There Were Five. Also available in 
a one-volume edition: The Melendy Family ($3.95). 

The Moffats. By Eleanor Estes; illustrated by Louis Slo- 
bodkin. Harcourt, Brace. $2.95. Another fine family story, 
related by Jane, who is nine. It’s about four children, this 
time fatherless, who live with their mother in a New Eng- 
land village. Their everyday adventures, continued in The 
Middle Moffat and Rufus M., make heart-warming reading. 
The Borrowers. By Mary Norton; illustrated by Beth and 
Joe Krush. Harcourt, Brace. $2.75. A spellbinding English 
fantasy about tiny people who live by borrowing the 
things they need from full-sized human beings. Their abil- 
ity to survive becomes a matter of terrific importance to 
the reader. Equally delightful sequels are The Borrowers 
Afield and, this spring, The Borrowers Afloat. 

Mary Poppins. By P. L. Travers; illustrated by Mary 
Shepard. Harcourt, Brace. $3.00. Mary Poppins, the tart 
new nursemaid, holding tight to her umbrella, blows in on 
an east wind and leads her young English charges through 
a series of fantastic adventures before she is carried away 
by the west wind. A modern classic about an unforgettable 
character whom children love. Sequels are Mary Poppins 
Comes Back and Mary Poppins Opens the Door. 


Justin Morgan Had a Horse. By Marguerite Henry; illus- 
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trated by Wesley Dennis. Rand McNally. $2.95. This is 
both the story of the little colt that became the ancestor 
of the famous breed of Morgan horses and a record of the 
love between a boy and a horse. Other fine stories by this 
popular author are King of the Wind (Newbery Award 
winner) and Misty of Chincoteague. 

Little House in the Big Woods. By Laura Ingalls Wilder; 
illustrated by Garth Williams. Harper. $2.95. A book 
about a pioneer childhood in the Wisconsin woods that 
grew out of the author’s memories of her own experiences. 
seloved of children, this and the books that follow vividly 
chronicle life in the early days of the Middle West. Other 
titles in the series are Farmer Boy, Little House on the 
Prairie, On the Banks of Plum Creek, By the Shores of 
Silver Lake, Long Winter, Little Town on the Prairie, 
and These Happy Golden Years. 


Johnny Tremain. By Esther Forbes. Houghton Mifflin. 
$3.50. Revolutionary days in Boston come alive in this dis- 
tinguished story of a thirteen-year-old apprentice to a sil- 
versmith, who is injured and unable to follow his trade. 
How the boy takes part in the struggle for liberty is an 
exciting, moving tale, which won the Newbery Award. 
Strawberry Girl. Written and illustrated by Lois Lenski. 
Lippincott. $3.50. Life among the Florida crackers is real- 
istically portrayed in this Newbery Award winning story 
of a warmhearted little girl whose family raises straw- 
berries. Another of the author's excellent regional stories 
is Cotton in My Sack, about Arkansas cotton pickers. 
Homer Price. Written and illustrated by Robert McClos- 
key. Viking. $2.75. These six hilarious stories, portraying 
Midwestern small town life through the adventures of the 
highly original Homer, are pure Americana. A favorite 
chapter is the one about the doughnut machine. 

The Wheel on the School. By Meindert DeJong; illus- 
trated by Maurice Sendak. Harper. $3.00. The children in 
a Dutch school wonder why storks do not settle in their 
fishing village. The enthusiasm and energy with which 
they rush to get the storks on their rooftops are conta- 
gious. A Newbery Award winner, this is a beautifully told 
story. Also recommended are The House of Sixty Fathers 
and Hurry Home, Candy. 

The Door in the Wall. Written and illustrated by Mar- 
guerite de Angeli. Doubleday. $2.95. Robin, ten-year-old 
son of a great lord in thirteenth-century England, is crip- 
pled by illness during a plague. Yet his courage wins him 
knighthood in a dramatic and moving story, another 
winner of the Newbery Award. 

I'he Good Master. Written and illustrated by Kate Seredy. 
Viking. $3.50. Lively tomboy Kate left Budapest to live on 
a farm. There, like the horses, she was “gentled” by “the 
good master,” her uncle, and had wonderful times with 
her cousin Jansci. A charming, authentic picture of life on 
the Hungarian plains. A sequel is The Singing Tree. 


For the Ten- to Thirteen-Year-Old 
ELIZABETH H. GROSS 


School of Library Science, Western Reserve University 


rEN- AND ELEVEN-YEAR-OLDS, having mastered the com- 
plexities of reading, are eager to enjoy books for 
their content. The preadolescent, however, some- 
times finds it difficult to include reading in a sched- 
ule filled with extracurricular activities. To hold 


their own with this age group, books must possess 


many of the characteristics of good writing for 
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adults: an absorbing plot, lifelike characters, plenty 
of action, and an interesting locale. 

These children are becoming aware of the style in 
which a book is written. Now is the time, therefore, 
to see that they become familiar with the best litera- 
ture—suited to their own enjoyment and interests, of 
course. 

The stories in my list are those that children will 
read with pleasure, and will return to again for the 
humor, suspense, action, or inspiration inherent in 
the tale. Two classics are included, as is a book of 
poetry. All three lend themselves to reading aloud 
in the family group. 

Because the selection of a book for a child is a 
highly individual matter, parents will find it im- 
portant and also enjoyable to read for themselves 
some of the many children’s books published today. 
The following list is recommended as a good be- 
ginning for parents and children alike: 


The Children of Green Knowe. By L. M. Boston. Har- 
court, Brace. $2.75. A lonely boy, Tolly, comes to live with 
his great-grandmother in a large house that has been in 
the family for generations. As he becomes better ac- 
quainted with his new home and its gardens, he finds 
himself frequently meeting three children who died years 
ago in the Great Plague. A convincing fantasy. Followed 
by The Treasure of Green Knowe. 


Caddie Woodlawn. By Carol R. Brink. Macmillan. $3.00. 
Tomboy Caddie finds it very dificult to be the ladylike 
girl her mother wanted, but her father understands his 
healthy little daughter's wild ways. Pioneering times in 
Wisconsin are full of adventure, and Caddie and _ her 
brothers have pienty of exciting escapades. Caddie’s cour- 
age and loyalty to her friend, an Indian chief, prevents a 
massacre, and she eventually learns that growing up can 
be a very pleasant process. A spirited story filled with 
lively incidents and excellent relationships between chil- 
dren and parents. Winner of the Newbery Award. 


The Family Under the Bridge. By Natalie S. Carlson. 
Harper. $2.95. Armand, kindly hobo of Paris, has no liking 
for a settled life and children—‘‘starlings,” as he calls 
them. Under one of the bridges of the Seine, where he 
plans to make his winter home, he discovers three children, 
their mother, and a dog. Against his better judgment his 
warm heart urges him to befriend the little family, and 
as a result he becomes a settled man. The warmth and 
charm of Paris permeate this story of love and generosity. 


The Adventures of Robinson Crusoe. By Daniel Defoe. 
Illustrated by Lynd Ward. Grosset and Dunlap. $1.75. 
This classic has held its place among young readers be- 
cause of its thrilling plot and the ingenuity of its hero. 
Cast upon a desert island, Crusoe; spent twenty-eight years 
of his life there. His wits and efficiency enabled him not 
only to survive but to provide for himself, and later for his 
companion Friday, a comfortable home. An_ excellent 
book for family reading aloud. 


Gone-Away Lake. By Elizabeth Enright. Harcourt, Brace. 
$3.00. Portia’s introduction to a summer adventure, with 
her cousin Julian and her small brother Foster, comes 
through the discovery of a stone with a mysterious Latin 
inscription, plus an unknown swamp bordered by old, 
forsaken houses. Aided by an elderly couple, brother and 
sister, the youngsters explore the region. With their par- 
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ents, they find, in an ancient villa, a future home. Fun 
combined with wholesome adult and child relations. 


Favorite Poems, Old and New. Compiled by Helen Ferris. 
Doubleday. $4.75. A comprehensive anthology of more 
than seven hundred poems designed especially for family 
reading. Divided into many categories and containing 
poems by new as well as traditional poets, this is a book 
to keep in a prominent place, where children will be 
tempted to browse among the selections. 


Vulpes, the Red Fox. Written and illustrated by John L. 
and Jean George. Dutton. $3.50. The life story of Vulpes 
begins with his birth in a den by the shores of the Potomac 
and ends with his death at the hands of a hunter many 
vears later. Intelligent and cunning, the fox roams the 
woods and fields, mates, and outwits men and dogs in a 
famous thirty-six-hour chase. Both the Georges are percep- 
tively aware of the beauties of nature, and their stories of 
wild life bear the authenticity of the naturalist. 


The Sherwood Ring. By Elizabeth M Pope. Houghton 
Mifflin. $3.50. Orphaned Peggy Grahame had been told by 
her father to expect ghosts when she went to live in the 
family’s ancestral home with her uncle. She is not, how- 
ever, prepared to meet so quickly the glamorous Barbara 
Grahame and the dashing British officer Peaceable Drum- 
mond, both of whom lived in Revolutionary times. Ro- 
mance and adventure are combined into a highly original 
and mysterious tale in which present and past are skillfully 
blended. Although the heroine is seventeen, the book will 
be enjoyed by younger girls. 


Henry Reed, Inc. By Keith Robertson. Viking. $3.00. 
Henry's school assignment is to do something during vaca- 
tion that will illustrate “free enterprise.” Visiting his aunt 
and uncle in New Jersey, he soon sets about using his wits. 
Accompanied by Midge, the girl next door, he decides 
to go into research, both pure and applied, and his ideas 
of what constitute either are highly unorthodox. An in- 
genious lad, he becomes involved in a lengthy hunt for an 
elusive white rabbit, the discovery of a garden oil well, 
and the appearance of a turtle at a garden party. Written 
with tongue in cheek by a versatile author for boys and 
illustrated by Robert McCloskey, this story will provide 
fun for the whole family. 


Winter Danger. By William O. Steele. Harcourt, Brace. 
$2.25. Unlike his father, who loves the woods, Caje Amie 
longs for the permanency of a cabin home and some good 
venison to ease his hungry stomach. After a harrowing 
escape from the Indians, Caje is left by his father with 
some relatives. The boy soon learns how little he knows 
beyond the art of survival in the wilderness. Adjustment 
is hard, but eventually his courage and skill help the fam- 
ily survive a hard winter. 

Treasure Island. By Robert ,Louis Stevenson; illustrated 
by N. C. Wyeth. Scribner. $3.95. This book, which has 
been called one of the greatest adventure stories ever writ- 
ten, should be read by every youngster before he is out of 
his childhood. When an “old brown seaman with the saber 
cut” comes to the Admiral Benbow Inn, the tale of treasure 
maps, buried gold, piracy, and mutiny begins. Seldom has 


such a group of desperadoes been so colorfully portrayed 
or adventure so well described. 


These Happy Golden Years. By Laura Ingalls Wilder. 
Harper. $2.95. Laura’s sleigh and buggy rides with 
Almanzo Wilder culminate in a wedding and a new house 
on the prairie in this last of a series of books well loved 
by young readers. The family affection and unity that run 
through the series bring back memories of Little Women. 
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A Book Review 


Wuat WE Must Know Asout Communism. By Harry and 
Bonaro Overstreet. New York: Norton, $3.95. 


The Overstreets’ new book, from which we published a 
chapter in the March National Parent-Teacher, is front- 
page news these days. Lawmakers, columnists, and clergy- 
men continue to urge every American to read the book and 
master its contents. It was a copy of What We Must Know 
{bout Communism that Secretary Dulles lent to President 
Eisenhower some weeks ago when the President visited him 
in the hospital. 

Here indeed is a body of facts which clarifies much that 
we have never before understood about Communism—a 
force the Overstreets describe as the “strangest and most 
enigmatic in all history.” Here is a solid source of P.T.A. 
program material: for workshops on citizenship and inter- 
national relations; parent education — study-discussion 
groups; open forums; and the monthly meeting itself. 

For what is more important today than that we, as par- 
ents and teachers, know the score about Communism? Un- 
less we know it, we ourselves can neither make sense out 
of each day’s headlines nor help the next generation to 
know the score. And let us be ever mindful that this next 
generation will soon have to take up the long-range strug- 
gle against an adversary which, as the authors point out, 
“has learned the peculiar art of practicing totalitarianism 
at home and piecemeal conquest abroad, while offering 
itself to the world as the vanguard of ‘peace,’ ‘liberation,’ 
and ‘anti-imperialism.’ ” 

Both we and our young people have much homework to 
do if we are to think straight about this adversary and 
about the policy that its presence in the world makes nec- 
essary. For that homework we can choose no better text 
than What We Must Know About Communism. As Herbert 
Philbrick, former undercover agent for the F.B.I. and 
author of J Led Three Lives, says, ‘““The Overstreets have 
made a unique and valuable contribution to understand- 
ing the power and nature of the Communist totalitarian 
system today threatening the freedom of the world, and 
they have offered some valuable and practical suggestions 
as to what responsive individuals in a free society 
can do about it.” 

The least we can do, then, is make sure that every P.T.A. 
member has access to What We Must Know About Com- 
munism and that its proposals are studied and discussed 
at P.T.A. meetings. One of the most remarkable feats per- 
formed by the Overstreets is that they have bridged the 
gap between scholarly historians on the one hand and 
people concerned with the practical control of Communism 
on the other. There can now be no excuse for any parent 
or teacher to shirk his share of responsibility for that 
control. 
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STUDY-DISCUSSION 
PROGRAMS 


Safe Launchings—Happy Landings 


I. PRESCHOOL COURSE 
Directed by Ruth Strang 


Love Makes All the Difference” 
page 14) 





Points for Study and Discussion 


1. What does it mean to “love” a child? 

lo feel warmly toward him? 

lo grant his every wish and desire? 

lo enjoy being with him? 

lo help him be his most acceptable self? 

Never to scold or punish him? 

lo deny yourself things you need so that he may have 
everything you never had? 


lo scold or otherwise express annoyance when he is fail- 
ing to develop his social and intellectual abilities? 

* To maintain an atmosphere of “sweetness and light” in 
the home, no matter what the child does? 

In each instance give reasons for your selection or your 
rejection, 

2. How does a parent show a child he loves him? Does 
the way in which a parent shows his love vary with the 
ige of the child? How would you show your love for an 
infant? For a four- or a five-year-old? 

;. How can parents set limits to a child’s behavior and 
help him to acquire the ways of civilized life without los- 
ing his love? 

,. Which of the following attitudes of a parent toward 
a child shows the most genuine love for him? Number 
them in order from the least loving attitude to the most 
loving. 

“I never wanted this third child. He’s always been a 
burden to me.” 

* “I’ve given up everything for my child.” 

‘If it weren't for my son, I'd get along all right with my 
husband. That boy always gets us to quarreling.”’ 

‘‘My husband and I always say, ‘We wouldn't want Tom- 
my to be different. We love him just the way he is.’ ” 

* “We never got over being disappointed that Sally was 
not a boy.” 

Donald is our. child, and we love him. We want to help 
him grow up in his own best way.” 

Discuss the reasons for your ratings. 


5. It is not always possible for parents to feel warmly af- 
fectionate toward people. In their own childhood they 
may not have had the experience of being loved; they may 
never have learned to love. How can such parents provide 
the love little children need? What substitutes do children 
sometimes find for parents’ love—such as a small, furry ani- 
mal, a “security blanket,” a favorite toy, a grandmother 


or some other relative or neighbor who has a warm rela- 
tionship with children and is able to communicate it to 
them? 
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6. Dr. Hollister emphasizes the importance of the par- 
ent’s “being a real person,” who responds to the child in 
a genuine, consistent, spontaneous way. Which is the more 
important for a child—a mother who maintains such a par- 
ent-child relationship or one who sacrifices herself to meet 
all the demands of her children, feeling guilty if she takes 
time to meet her own personal needs? Explain why you 
think as you do on this question. 


Program Suggestions 


* Before the meeting ask one of the members to read 
Bruno Bettelheim’s book, Love Is Not Enough. At the 
meeting this member mav review the book briefly, stressing 
what Dr. Bettelheim says a child needs besides love. 

* Divide the large group into smaller ones of five or six. 
Let each group choose a chairman and reporter, and select 
one of the foregoing questions or some other question on 
this topic for intensive discussion. Spend about thirty min- 
utes in the small groups, exchanging ideas and selecting 
the most important ideas to report to the whole group: 
then reassemble. The reporters should be cautioned to 
avoid (1) making vague generalizations and (2) speaking 
fast or indistinctly. In order to make a few important 
points thoroughly and clearly, they may use any of a num- 
ber of methods, such as these: a quiz type of program in 
which all members of the small group participate; an in- 
terview on the topic by two persons; a dramatization, or 
skit, that translates the main ideas into concrete situations; 
or a graphic presentation on a blackboard or large sheet 
of paper. 

Invite someone with a special knowledge of child psy- 
chology and group methods to go from group to group as a 
resource person, helping to make the discussion and re- 
porting as effective as possible. 

* Ask members to come prepared to give concrete illustra- 
tions similar to Dr. Hollister’s, such as that of Joan, who 
misinterpreted and overresponded to the idea that love is 
all-important. (The examples should come from observa- 
tions or from reading, not one’s personal experience.) 

* Show the film Mother Love by René Spitz—remembering, 
however, that (1) the babies in it may have been emotion- 
ally unstable from the start; (2) they had been placed in a 
strange, new environment; (3) they had suffered great de- 
privation of human contact; and (4) their environment 
lacked things for the babies to look at, handle, and re- 
spond to. 
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Films: 


September 


Your Children and You (31 minutes), British Information 
Services. 
Mother Love (20 minutes), New York University Film 
Library. 


tl. SCHOOL-AGE COURSE 


Directed by Bess Goodykoontz 


“Have We Abdicated Our 
Authority?” (page 10) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Webster’s Student’s Dictionary defines discipline as: 
“1. Training which corrects, molds, strengthens, or perfects. 
2. Punishment. 3. Control gained by enforcing obedience 
or order.”” Which of these do you think each of the forum 
members has in mind? Which is the everyday meaning as 
used by teachers? Children? Newspapers and magazines? 
Law-enforcement ofhcers? 

2. What relation does discipline have to the terms 
authority and responsibility, as used by the authors? 

3. Dr. Osborne makes the point that parents have not 
abdicated their authority, even though their relationship 
to their children is not the same as in earlier days. He lists 
half a dozen ways in which the relationship of today’s 
parents and children differs. What examples of these differ- 
ences have you seen recently? In each case, what was the 
effect on the child’s ability to take responsibility for his 
own actions? What effect on the parent? 

4. The idea is developed that the discipline appropriate 
in our kind of government is different from that in others. 
Just what is the difference? 

5. The quotation at the end of Dr. Osborne’s piece im- 
plies that the family can provide the values of both 
“togetherness” and individualism. Has this been true in 
your experience? If so, how does it take place? 

6. Once it was only the younger generation that broke 
the molds of tradition and forged new ones. But so swiftly 
is our world changing that now two generations have to 
bridge the gap between the past and the present. (Little 
wonder that parents and children alike are confused!) 
What are some of the changes that have created new prob- 
lems and challenges for parents? 

7. Judging by your own experience, what kinds of par- 
ents are likely to “give up” most readily? Do you think 
parents nowadays have a tendency to give up earlier—that 
is, with younger children—than they once did? What kind 
of guidance would be of greatest help to these parents? 

8. Do you agree with Mrs. Graham that today’s children 
are just as responsible, conscientious, and curious as the 
children of past generations? 

g. Mrs. Graham suggests that our children would have 
better manners if we showed them a better example of 
good manners. What other attitudes do you think our 
youngsters would be more likely to adopt if we ourselves 
exemplified them in our daily lives? 
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10. Dr. Folsom says that “a quick, dramatic reassertion 
of authority may work wonders.” Have you seen this hap- 
pen? Were the “wonders” wholly desirable? Lasting? 

11. Dr. Folsom points out that today’s parents have more 
responsibility for their children’s education than did yes- 
terday’s parents. What comparisons can you think of be- 
tween what you do and what your parents and grand- 
parents did? Do you help more with lessons? Take a greater 
part in school affairs? 

12. How has home economics instruction changed to 
take account of current ways of living? Similarly, how has 
business education kept in line with present-day meth- 
ods? How have social studies changed? What is the princi- 
ple here (which sometimes brings criticism from persons 
who cherish “the old-time education”) ? 

13. What does “the problem of too much” have to do 
with order and discipline? 

14. Dr. Folsom makes an interesting point of the effect 
on children of parents’ attitudes that are red, green, or 
“forever amber.” Which would you say each of these typi- 
cal parental remarks is? (a) “Don’t take so much!” (b) 
“Make your bed before you leave.” (c) “If you’d like 
to...” (d) “There are cookies in the jar.”” (e) “I'll see; 
I don’t know yet.” (f) “Put on your galoshes.” (g) ‘“What- 
ever you want.” 


Program Suggestions 

* The circular response technique described in New Hope 
for Audiences, a booklet published by the National Con- 
gress of Parents and Teachers, might be useful in discus- 
sing this topic. Members of the group sit in a circle (or 
two, or more, depending on the number of persons pres- 
ent). To begin, the chairman or leader proposes the ques- 
tion to be discussed. The person on his right expresses his 
views, then the next, and so on around the circle. When 
everyone has had a chance the chairman summarizes what 
has been said. There is no vote, no final answer. If there is 
more than one circle, there might be a general report 
period. 

Such questions as these might be used: 

1. Are parents nowadays strict enough? 

2. Should the schools be allowed to employ corporal 
punishment? 

3. Do strict regulations and punishment afford an easier 
method of control than teaching children to discipline 
themselves? 

4. When both parents are working, is stricter authority 
necessary? 

5- Do children want discipline? 

* This is a topic on which there are some excellent read- 
ing materials. (See “References.”) A reading-and-talking 
period is sometimes a good idea, if the group is small 
enough. Afterward one of the films listed in the “Refer- 
ences” might be shown and discussed. 

* There may be persons in your group who would like to 
extend the topic of discipline to include its relationship to 
delinquency. Others might wish to consider religious in- 
struction or moral teachings. Others may be interested in 
adult controls, respect for law, ethics, and so on. For any 
one of these subjects a well-qualified speaker might be most 
helpful. 
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Pamnhlets: 
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Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 

Sheviakov, George V., and Redl, Fritz. Discipline for To- 

day’s Children and Youth. 50 cents. 

From Science Research Associates, 57 West Grand Avenue, 
Chicago 10, Illinois. 60 cents. 

Krug, Othilda, M.D., and Beck, Helen L. A Guide to Better 

Discipline. 

Leonard, Charles. Why Children Misbehave. 

Articles in the National Parent-Teacher: 
Baruch, Dorothy W. “New Viewpoints on Discipline.” No- 
vember 1955, pages 4-7. 
Bettelheim, Bruno. “Don’t Deny Them Discipline.” March 
1955, Pages 4-7. 
Harris, Dale B. “Pressures on the Cooker. 
7 Q. 
Sheviakov, George V. “How Early Does Discipline Begin?’ 
February 1957, pages 4-6. 
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Films: 
Hard Brought Up (40 minutes). Mental Health Materials 
Center, 1790 Broadway, New York 19, New York. 
From Sociable Six to Noisy Nine (22 minutes), McGraw- 
Hill Text Films, 330 West Forty-second Street, New York 56. 


Ill. COURSE ON ADOLESCENCE 
Directed by Evelyn Millis Duvall 


“Youth Prepares for the Scientific Age” (page 4) 


Points for Study and Discussion 


1. Go through the article and jot down the author's four 
main points. What would you add further to this fourfold 
emphasis on (1) developing the scientific spirit, (2) learn- 
ing the art of loving, (3) becoming at home in the world, 
and (4) exploring new dimensions of peace? Is there one 
or more of these requisites for living in the scientific age 
that you would question? Alter? Change for something 
more important in your eyes? Talk back to the author step 
by step through the article until your own thinking about 
the topic is clear. 

2. What are you doing to encourage your young people 
to develop a problem-solving approach to life? What spe- 
cial resources have you made available to stimulate their 
inquiring minds? What attitudes in your home and school 
serve to make looking into questions that arise a “good 
thing to do’? How do you show your interest in whatever 
absorbs your children’s attention from time to time? What 
areas of life do you yourself find intriguing, thrilling? 

3. How can parents who themselves have not known 
enough love guide their children in learning the art of lov- 
ing in mature and creative ways? Can parents continue to 
grow in the capacity to love more deeply even after their 
children come? After the children are grown? Do you be- 
lieve that there is any limit to the continuing discovery of 
what it means to love deeply and inclusively? 

4. How can a family become world-minded if they never 
have a chance to travel widely? What are some of the 
things your family has done through the years that have 
widened your horizons to an increased awareness of other 
peoples? Are there some projects in international good 
will that you might take on as a family? As a P.T.A.? Are 
there other people in your neighborhood who might be 
similarly interested? Is this something you might talk about 
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as vou go out into the community? Could vou start by dis- 
cussing it with the members of your family? 

5. What is the difference between “living with difference 
in harmony” and just being wishy-washy about one’s moral 
standards? 


Program Suggestions 


* Distribute copies of this issue of the National Parent- 
Teacher among four, five, or six leaders in your school 
community, if they are not already subscribers. Include, 
for instance, your principal, a guidance teacher, a teacher 
of foreign languages, someone with a special interest in the 
humanities (music, art, or literature) , a scientist or science 
teacher, a leading businessman, a politician, or a minister 
who is an active community leader. Invite some of these 
people to read the article and then express their reactions 
to it in a symposium. Plan to have each participant speak 
for five minutes and then discuss with the others and 
with the whole group whatever questions arise. Ask your 
symposium participants to be provocative, to disagree with 
each other and with the article, so that the session may be 
stimulating and thought-provoking. 

* Secure one or more copies of James B. Conant’s The 
American High School Today (see “References”’) and pre- 
pare a group book review for presentation and discussion 
at your meeting. Try to answer these questions, among 
others: As one of America’s topnotch scientists, does Dr. 
Conant seem to feel that the biggest job of the high school 
today is to train more and better scientists? What kind of 
education does his report advocate? How do the members 
of the group react to this central finding? 

* Invite someone from your local chapter of the American 
Association for the United Nations, acting as a resource 
person, to suggest ways in which your homes, your school, 
and your community can encourage today’s youth to be- 
come increasingly world-minded. If yours is a fairly large 
community you may find that there are films and other 
program aids available through the Association. 
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A handy paperback book for discussion and reference: 


Guiding Children as They Grow 


This compilation of articles from the National Parent- 
Teacher may be ordered from your state congress oflice 
or from the National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 
The price is one dollar. 
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Taxing Effort 


For years Delaware had watched its state deficit 
steadily mounting. Since Delaware’s schools are large- 
ly supported by the state and since education takes 
half the state budget, Delaware’s parents and teachers 
became more and more alarmed. In the fall of 1957 
the Delaware Congress began an all-out campaign for 
new taxes. Press, radio, television, and personal ap- 
peals were used to the fullest. Unit after unit sent res- 
olutions to their representatives in the general assem- 
bly. These measures helped to push through a law 
calling for a huge increase in income taxes and the 
adoption of a new net income tax for corporations. 

But there was still not enough additional revenue 
to balance the budget. And certain forces in the as- 
sembly once more tried to cut the appropriations fon 
education. At this point the state congress board ol 
managers sent to the governor and the general assem- 
bly a resolution demanding that “the budget of the 
state of Delaware shall not be balanced upon the shat- 
tered hopes of a generation of Delaware school chil- 
dren.”” The line was held. The budget remains un- 
balanced, but no further attempt has been made to 
remedy this at the expense of children’s education. 
Libraries—A Labor of Love 

Helping to establish and staff school libraries is 

one of the things P.T.A.’s do best. In Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin, the North Thirty-first Street School P.T.A. 
worked for years to make funds available for a 
library. Its dream is a reality now, with teams of 
P.T.A. mothers assisting by serving as librarians. 
« Another library project was carried out by an 
Illinois unit, which catalogued children’s books in the 
library according to content and age group. The re- 
sult was a heartening upswing in children’s reading. 
Nor were their parents forgotten; the same associa- 
tion had the happy idea of setting up a P.T.A. book- 
shelf in the school library. 


Caution: Children Crossing 


The Douglas, Alaska, P.T.A. was concerned be- 
cause the route that children had to take to the New 
Gastineau Grade School leads over Bear Creek. There 
were no provisions for foot traffic, not even a railing. 
The hazard was especially great in winter, when 
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students had to go to school and return home in the 
dark. Eventually, no doubt, the city council would 
get around to providing fences and walks, but in the 
meantime the children needed protection. So the 
P.T.A. organized a committee to guard the bridge 
until permanent protection could be provided by 
the community. 





Ww we 


é. I ae 


a 


Roth Photo 
“Crime Time—6 to 9” 


That was the subject presented by a panel of well- 
known personalities at the Founders Day program of 
the Beverly Hills, California, P.T.A. Council. Partici- 
pants, who represented a cross section of the enter- 
tainment industry, are shown in the picture. They 
are (from left to right) Rod Serling, writer; Mrs. 
Armand Roth, program chairman of the Beverly Hills 
Council; Bette Davis, actress and P.T.A. parent; Lewis 
Meltzer, Writers Guild official; Alan Livingston, NBC 
executive; and Hal Humphrey, TV columnist. They 
spoke seriously and emphatically on a problem of 
great concern to all P.T.A.’s—the sadism and brutality 
found in TV programs offered youngsters during pre- 
bedtime hours. Their conclusions? That more parents 
and teachers write letters to networks, sponsors, and 
local stations condemning (or commending) the pro- 
grams now being viewed by children during “crime 
time” hours. 


Forging a Link of Language 


The number of Puerto Rican children in class- 
rooms of Camden, New Jersey, had risen sharply. 
Serious language barriers were looming. So the Cam- 
den County Council of P.T.A.’s cooperated with fac- 
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ulty members from a nearby teachers college, the 
supervisor of elementary education, and the superin- 
tendent of schools to work out a solution. A native 
Spanish instructor was hired to work with the foreign- 
born children in daily English classes. Some of them 
did so well that they could be promoted along with 
their fellow pupils. And all the children found not 
only closer relationships with teachers and classmates 
but doors opened to new American vistas. 





Giving for Living 


What were the gifts at the donors’ day held re- 

cently in Western Long Island District, New York? 
Blood! More than 160 pints of the precious fluid were 
collected by the sponsor, the Wheeler Avenue P.T.A. 
It all went to give life to a six-year-old hemophilia 
victim. 
» Many P.T.A.’s promote children’s health by spon- 
soring physical examinations, such as visual and hear- 
ing tests. The Calvin Coolidge P.T.A., in Oklahoma 
City, conducts a muscular fitness test. Last year a 
small rural Arizona unit was responsible not only for 
a first-aid course but also for a tuberculosis mobile 
unit, which gave chest X rays, and a mobile labora- 
tory for blood testing. 


Guidance Toward a Goal 


Four career guidance workshops for high school 
students are conducted by the parent education group 
of the Waggener High School P.T.A. in Jefferson 
County, Louisville, Kentucky. The programs culmi- 
nate in a Career Day at the school. 


Projecting the P.T.A. 


The Maryland Congress has just finished a film- 

strip, Maryland, My Maryland, which highlights the 
history of education in Maryland and stresses the 
educational facilities available in the state today. 
- The Lincoln, Nebraska, Council of P.T.A.’s has 
broken into TV. It put on a television program 
jointly with station KUON-TYV, of the University of 
Nebraska. Twelve units participated in the program. 
Several P.T.A. viewing groups were organized, repre- 
sentatives of which later came to the television studio 
and discussed the program with a moderator. 


Room To Grow In 


Perhaps you thought there weren’t any more one- 
room schools? Well, there are lots of them. In Ver- 
mont they will soon be used more efficiently, to judge 
from the way a P.T.A. went to work to help adminis- 
trators publicize a new concept of schooling. The unit 
presented a radio round-table discussion designed to 
help the public understand that if there were two 
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grades instead of eight in each rural school, teachers 
would have more time for each child. Moreover, chil- 
dren could be kept in their own age groups for bet- 
ter work and play. After the radio program, the unit 
sent an open letter to taxpayers urging them first 
to inform themselves further through public meetings 
and then to vote. 


Where Care Counts Most 


In Seattle, Washington, mentally retarded, slow- 

learning, and emotionally disturbed children of high 
school age go to the Pacific Prevocational School. It 
has an active P.T.A., which (among other projects) 
has purchased books selected to give its members a 
better understanding of their exceptional children. 
The unit is now setting up an employment program 
to aid graduating students in finding jobs. 
- For talented children and those with special inter- 
ests, New York P.T.A.’s last year put on a huge 
science fair, involving nine school districts and cov- 
ering nearly forty industries. 


On Solid Ground 


Children had to walk through streets and ditches 

to the Stuttgart, Arkansas, elementary school, because 
there were no sidewalks in the vicinity. The school’s 
P.T.A. took the initiative and urged property owners 
in the area to consent to sidewalks. Convinced of pub- 
lic support, the city council approved the expendi- 
ture, and now nineteen thousand feet of sidewalks 
lead children safely to and from school. 
« The aftermath of a big tornado in Kansas was that 
a P.T.A. presented a film and a panel on what to do 
in an emergency. The civil defense chairman stayed 
after the meeting to sign up persons willing to help 
in the event of another disaster. 


Investing in Futures 


Many a productive teacher now holds her job as a 
result of much-needed financial help given her during 
her student days in the form of a P.T.A. scholarship. 
A common pattern in the fifty-two state congresses is 
that followed last year in Ohio. There P.T.A. units 
gave 162 scholarships of two hundred dollars each to 
graduating seniors in Ohio public schools. Another 
149 scholarships went to students already enrolled in 
college and university teacher training classes. These 
students had maintained sufficiently high grades in 
their freshman year to make them eligible for re- 
newals. 

+ Many scholarships, too, go to teachers in service. 
The Edison P.T.A., of Elmhurst, Llinois, pays a 
teacher's tuition for twelve hours of advanced work 
taken within a single year. The unit aptly calls its 
fund ‘“‘an investment in the future of our children.” 
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MOTION PICTURE 


PREVIEW EDITOR, ENTERTAINMENT FILMS 
Mrs. Louis L. BUCKLIN 





R MATINEE 

Sleeping Beauty—Buena Vista. Production supervisor, Ken Peter- 
son. Music adapted from Tchaikovsky's “Sleeping Beauty” 
ballet. An elaborate animation upon which too much money 
and far too little imagination have been expended. The im- 
pression is of a painting with which the artist isn’t satisfied 
and which he tries to improve by adding more brush strokes, 
more details, more paint. As a result, the freshness and spon- 
taneity of the original are lost. However, the story does follow 
the familiar fairy tale, and most children, if not their parents, 
will find the film entertaining. They will enjoy the Disney 
whimsy displayed in the adventures of the three good fairies— 
cute, round, twitterv old ladies whose good hearts bid them 
put away their wands and behave like human beings while 
they care for the tiny princess in the dark forest. The familiar 
Disney animals, in sympathy with the lonely princess, conjure 
up a play-prince by hanging royal garments in the ait 

Family 12-15 8-12 


Entertaining Perhaps Entertaining 


c A Mi iL 
Suitable 
The Ama Girls—Buena Vista. Dimction, Ben Sharpstein. An in- 
teresting chapter from Disney’s People and Places describes the 
lives of the Japanese who wrest a living from the sea. In par- 
ticular the film has to do with the Ama girls, a select and 
heroic group who dive in waters of varying degrees of iciness 
for a certain kind of seaweed, rich in vitamins and minerals. 
Beautiful photography of the Japanese coast, unusual settings, 
and descriptive detail about the people and their work create 
an entertaining as well as educational short film. 

Family 12-15 8-12 
Excellent Excellent 


¥y 


for children if accompanied by adults 


Excellent 
TS AND 
Alaska Passage—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Edward Bernds. 
A mediocre action-adventure story about the men who drive 
transport trucks over the difficult and often dangerous Alaska 
highway. In addition to a casually pervasive sordid element, 
plus questionable ethics, the film reveals the more negative 
aspects of low-budget pictures: repetitious use of the same 
stretch of mountains and highway, awkward dialogue, and sev- 
eral laughably amateurish scenes. Student reviewers called it 
second rate. Leading characters: Bill Williams, Nora Hayden. 
Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 


The Bandit of Zhobe—Columbia. Direction, John Gilling. Pag- 
eant-like battle scenes between British troops and native tribes 
add some color to a conventionally romantic British-Indian 
melodrama. Here the typical, well-meaning British major and 
the equally typical romantic and well-meaning bandit are set 
against each other by a wily Indian villain. Ultimately, of 
course, being men of good will, they fight together against the 
same treacherous Indian leader and his many followers. Pretty 
routine. Leading players: Victor Mature, Anne Aubrey, Anthony 
Newley. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 


Mediocre Mediocre Mediocre 
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The Black Orchid—Paramount. Direction, Martin Ritt. The prob- 
lems of simple people in a complex big-city culture are warmly 
illuminated in this film. The solutions to the problems are 
rendered genuine by the fine acting of Anthony Quinn. He 
magically suffuses the screen with his awkward, bumbling, un- 
abashed goodness (an uncommonly difficult accomplishment 
today). The story concerns a withdrawn, guilt-ridden widow, 
aware that her extravagance has led directly to her husband's 
death, and a neighbor whose tender love brings her back to 
life. Together they are able to solve the problems of her small, 
delinquent son and Quinn’s selfish, dominating daughter. Per- 
haps this tale would seem soap-operaish without Anthony Quinn; 
yet Joseph Stephano, script-writer, treats all his first and sec- 
ond generation Italian-Americans with an appealing and affec- 
tionate respect. Leading players: Sophia Loren, Anthony 
Quinn, Jimmy Baird. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Good 


Compulsion—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Richard Fleischer. 
This picture is based too closely upon the Leopold-Loeb case 
for effective drama. No real effort is made to explain why the 
two college boys behaved as they did. There is no attempt to 
express any significant relationship between the boys and their 
attorney (Orson Welles), or to portray what Welles eloquently 
suggests and Darrow had dramatically felt—“that deep feeling of 
hate and anger that has swept across the land, fairly driving 
me mad until I sometimes wonder whether every religious 
human emotion has gone down in the storm.” It is possible 
that in trying to avoid sensationalism (a good thing to avoid), 
the film makers also avoided the depths of conflict that are 
inevitable in real tragic drama. Leading players: Orson Welles, 
Dean Stockwell, Bradford Dillman. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 

A difficult theme holds interest 


A scene from the new Walt Disney production, Sleeping Beauty. 





A Cry from the Streets— Tudor. Direction, Lewis Gilbert. A pret- 
ty, dedicated children’s welfare worker becomes accidentally ac 
quainted with an electrician while working on a case. There 
develops a gentle, wholly believable romance, with which are 
interwoven the problems of three separate welfare cases, all in- 
volving children. Barby Taylor, for example, is a fiercely ma- 
ternal, protective child, older sister to two very small brothers. 
Her sturdy resistance to attempts at separating the three chil- 
dren results in a temporary happy solution in a foster home, 
where she remains with her two brothers. Simple and direct 
treatment, with typical British understatement, of what could 
be a strongly emotional theme, as well as highly attractive 
characterizations, make this a moving, convincing story. Lead- 
ing players: Max Bygraves, Barbara Murray. 

Idults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Tense, perhaps 
The Devil Strikes at Night—Zenith. Direction, Robert Siodmak. 
The fantastic madhouse that was Hitler’s Germany in 1944 
forms a macabre background for this ironic murder mystery. .\ 
Gestapo officer believes that the identification and capture ot 
a mass killer will enable him to achieve promotion, since the 
case is being handed up from one important officer to anothe: 
and Hitler himself is interested in it. The criminal, however, 
is discovered through the clever deductions of an officer of the 
regular police force, to whom Hitlerism is fast becoming into] 
crable. Well directed and acted; highly suspenseful. English 
titles. Leading players: Claus Holm, Mario Adorf, Anne-Marie 
Duringer. 

tdults 15-18 12-15 
Good Good Mature 


Escort West—United Artists. Direction, Francis D. Lyon. Victor 
Mature, formerly a captain in the Confederate Army, journeys 
northwest with his motherless daughter, hoping to build a home 
in the New Oregon territory. In Nevada they ride into what is 
left of a Union Army detachment escorting an army payroll 
strongbox, and also two Boston ladies, to points west. For pro 
tection the oddly assorted group proceed together only to run 
into battles with Indians, treachery, violence (including in 
numerable killings), and ultimately romance for the noble hero. 
\ slow-moving, unexciting western. Leading players: Victo 
Mature, Elaine Stewart. 

tdults 5-18 12-15 


Mediocre Mediocre 


Mediocre 
First Man into Space—-MGM. Direction, Robert Day. Quick to 
exploit the possibility of sending a man into outer space with 
in a vear, MGM has made a film about it. For good measure, 
however, a grisly, blood-sucking monster has been added. At 
least that’s what the first flyer into space becomes—and all be 
cause he wouldn't obey the orders of his big-brother ground 
officer. It may not be exciting enough to be the first man in 
the world to sail through outer space, but when a ghastly, 
meteor-encased monster clumps around the countryside, crack 
ing young girls’ skulls and sucking their blood, that’s some 
thing else again. Leading player: Marshall Thompson. 

{dults 15-18 2-15 
Sickening Sickening Sickening 
Guns, Girls, Gangsters— United Artists. Direction, Edward lL. 
Cahn. A paroled convict plots a two-million-dollar robbery in 
Las Vegas. In securing an outlet for the “hot’’ money he uti- 
lizes the charms of a former cell mate’s estranged wife—only 
to have the elaborate scheme destroyed by the husband’s jeal- 
ousy. Cheap, inept, poorly acted melodrama. Leading players: 
Gerald Mohr, Mamie Van Doren. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 


The Hangman—Paramount. Direction, Michael Curtiz. Robert 
laylor, a flinty and disillusioned U.S. marshal, devotes his life 
to bringing in his man. Since the culprit invariably gets 
hanged, the marshal has become known far and wide as “the 
Hangman.” In searching for the last of a group of four holdup 
men he is separated from his prey by a curtain of loyalty. No 
one will make the necessary identification for the robber’s ar- 
rest. The marshal reacts—but unexpectedly, in this run-of-the 
mill western melodrama. Leading players: Robert Taylor, Tina 
Louise. 

tdults 15-18 12-15 


Western fans Western fans Western fans 


Intent To Kill—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Jack Cardiff. Here 
is an intelligent, beautifully photographed, well-characterized, 
and highly suspenseful thriller. Traveling incognito, the presi- 
dent of a South American country, accompanied by his wife, 
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arrives in Montreal for a delicate brain operation. Their Ca- 
nadian ambassador plots an ingenious murder in which he 
hopes death will seem a natural result of the dangerous opera- 
tion. Heading a good cast are Richard Todd, doctor, and Betsy 
Drake, interne, both dedicated to medicine and ultimately to 
each other. The hospital backgrounds are excellent. Leading 
players: Richard Tedd, Betsy Drake. 

{dults 15-18 12-15 


Excellent Excellent Tense but good 


Marianne of My Youth—UMPO. Direction, Julien Duvivier. This 
heavily symbolic, dreamlike French film is affected and 
absurd but occasionally appealing and nearly always beautiful. 
\ charming, sensitive youth from Argentina is compelled to 
leave his widowed mother, whom he dearly loves, when he en 
ters a French school. Here he perplexes and awes the other 
boys and in some deep-felt way represents certain of their in 
articulate longings. His kinship with wild birds and animals, 
his tales of adventure in a haunted castle, where he falls in love 
with a princess, entrance them all. Pierre Vaneck is right for 
the romantically spiritualized lead. The cast, though rather ma- 
ture for their roles, have a feeling for the strange, remote 
quality of the theme, and the French settings are lovely. How- 
ever, occasional amateurish, high-flown attempts at poetic lan- 
guage break the visual spell. Leading plavers: Pierre Vaneck, 
Marianne Held. 

Idults 15-18 12-15 


Matter of taste Mature Too mature 


The Last Mile—United Artists. Direction, Howard W. Koch. Ap- 
parently based on an actual prison incident (with a footnote 
that such conditions are being improved), this is the lurid, 
sensational dramatization of sadism in a death house and the 
resulting murderous revolt. Unsympathetic, subhuman char- 
acterizations of most of the people involved arouse little sym- 
pathy for men who were—as one student previewer stated 
“caged like animals, waiting to be butchered by the state.” 
Leading players: Mickey Rooney, Alan Bunce. 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Poor Poor No 


The Lone Texan—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Paul Landres. 
When a Union Civil War soldier returns to his Texas home he 
finds the Confederate flag still flying and is shunned as a traitor 
by the unyielding townspeople. In addition, his younger brother 
—now sheriff with the aid of his cruel, bullying deputies— 
governs the town without regard for justice and law. Inevitably 
the two brothers come into conflict, which is, needless to say, 
resolved by gunfire. Leading plavers: Willard Parker, Audrey 
Dalton. 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Routine western 


Routine western Routine western 


The Miracle of St. Thérése—FEllis. Direction, George Bernier. The 
reverently told life story of a dedicated Carmelite nun who 
was canonized as a saint. At the age of fourteen she desired to 
follow her two sisters into the Carmelite order. When refused, 
she publicly petitioned Pope Leo XIII and was received. The 
film dwells tenderly on her novitiate and tries hard to maintain 
a mood of high exaltation as it relates her life within the 
convent. The English dialogue is imperfectly dubbed in. Lead- 
ing players: Frances Descaut, Jean Debucourt. 

fdults 15-18 12-15 
Interesting, unusual subject Mature Mature 


Nowhere To Go—MGM. Direction, Seth Holt. The engaging 
George Nader struggles to imbue his role of a lonely law- 
breaker, unable to trust anyone, with some poignancy and 
meaning. But with no motivation from the script, a ‘blank 
characterization, and direction that can only capitalize on the 
physical aspects of a lonely chase, even Mr. Nader cannot give 
the picture anything but fleeting, shallow significance. Leading 
players: George Nader, Bessie Love. 
{dults 15-18 


12-15, 
Matter of taste Same 


Mature 


One Mood, Four Painters—Konek Films. A fascinating short study 
of four widely different modern painters at work: the French 
Jean Cocteau, the Italian Tino Severeni, the German Otto Nay, 
and the Swiss Hans Erni. At times they all work directly on film. 
One uses mosaic tile. Others work with oils. As Jean Cocteau 
says, at the beginning of the film, “Best let your heart under- 
stand your art, even without your intelligence.” 
Adults 15-18 


12-15 
Interesting 


Art enthusiasts Mature 


Ride Lonesome—Columbia. Direction, Budd Boetticher. To 
avenge a brutal hanging, hero Randolph Scott becomes a boun- 
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ty hunter in search of the culprit. Before the task is finished he 
encounters two wanted men seeking amnesty and a young wid 
ow forced to flee Indian barbarism. Although there is the usual 
amount of hard riding and violence, this western slows its pace 
a bit to give more individual characterization to the men and a 
more sultry significance to the widow. Leading players: Ran 
dolph Scott, Karen Steel 

Adults 15-18 12-15 
Western fans Western fans Mature 
Sins of Rose Bernd—P resident Films. Direction, Wolfgang Staudt. 
Based on a play by the German playwright Gerhart Haupt 
mann, this forthright production makes solid drama out of 
old-fashioned subject matter—the seduction of a young girl 
and the shame and retribution that follow. The characteriza 
tions are all rounded: the rigid, religious father; the weak, 
genial employer; his crippled wile; the handsome village ne’e1 
do-well; the unappealing but poignantly sincere suitor; and 
the peasant girl herself, consummately well played by Maria 
Schell. Provincial settings are appropriate to the early 1900's 
English titles. Leading players: Maria Schell, Raf Vallone 
{dults 15-18 12-15 


Excellent of its type Mature No 


These Thousand Hills—20th Century-Fox. Direction, Richard 
Fleischer. Don Murray, with only his memories of boyhood 
poverty as a stake, rides into cattle country determined to be 
come a successful and important ranch owner. Shot while trap 
ping skins for extra income, he is nursed back to health by a 
dance-hall girl, who lends him the money he needs to buy a 
ranch. An opportunist and a smart businessman, he wins the 
admiration of the town’s solid citizens and the hand of the 
banker’s daughter. Just as he seems to have everything he 
wants, he discovers that his old, not too reputable friends need 
help badly. Dare he risk his hard-won acquisitions to go to 
their aid? A lagging pace, along with the inevitable hero-vil 
lain fight—excessively long and muddy—dims the brightness of 
individually adequate performances. Good western scenery 
Leading players: Don Murray, Richard Egan, Lee Remick. 

{clults 15-18 12-15, 


Mediocre Mature No 


The Trap—Paramount. Direction, Norman Panama. With a role 
made to order for Richard Widmark, this taut, hate-filled 
melodrama describes the efforts of a big mobster (Lee ] 
Cobb) to escape the country and the consequences of a murder 
he has committed. He forces the weak but reluctant Widmark, 
his association’s lawyer, to destroy the integrity of his upright 
sheriff father and exploit his western home town, so the gang 
ster may flv to Mexico from the local air field. Plans go awry, 
however, and the father is murdered. Then Widmark’s uneasy 
conscience is awakened. After some tense, if incredible, adven 
tures he finally brings the great man of the crime world to jus 
tice. Leading players: Richard Widmark, Lee J. Cobb. 

fdults 15-18 12-15 


Tense crime melodrama Same No 


The Unvanquished—Fdward Harrison. Direction, Satayjit Rav. 
This is a drama in depth, a continuation of Pather Panchali, 
that explores the life of the same small Indian family. In 
Benares they prosper briefly, and Sarbojaya, the wife who has 
kept the tamily together through the harshest poverty, smiles 
shyly, gratefully. Then the father dies, and Sarbojaya becomes 
cook in a wealthy family. Her small son, Apu, begins training 
for the priesthood, but his heart is in the nearby school, his 
mind in a ferment stirred by the glimpses of a new world to 
which education is the key. Reluctantly yet proudly, Sarbo- 
jaya provides the meager means which give the brilliant boy 
his chance, never quite realizing that she has given him access 
to a way of life into which she cannot enter and from which 
he may never return. We look forward with interest to the 
third part of the trilogy, which we understand has already been 
filmed. Leading players: Smaran Ghosal, Karuna Banerji, Kanu 
Banerji. 

fduits 15-18 12-15 
Excellent but slow Mature 
moving for the restless 


Very mature 


The Young Captives—Paramount. Direction, Irving Kerschner. 
Eloping teen-agers give a young stranger a lift, only to discover 
that they are in the hands of an insane killer. The film turns 
into a hysterical, sadistic melodrama—a tour de force for a 
bright young actor, Steven Marlo, who gives it his all. Leading 
players: Steven Marlo, Luana Patton 

fdults 15-18 12-15, 
Unwholesome 


Matter of taste Unwholesome 
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MOTION PICTURES PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


Junior Matinee 


Tom Thumb— Excellent. 


Family 


From the Earth to the Moon—F air science-fiction melodrama. 

| Was Monty's Double—Excelient 

Mardi Gras—Uneven but entertaining. 

Mariners Ahoy— Good. 

My Uncle—Very good. 

Rock-a-Bye Baby —Jerry Lewis fans. 

Rooney—Entertaining. 

The Sheriff of Fractured Jaw—Excellent. 

Snowfire—Children, fair; young people, slow; adults, fair. 

South Seas Adventure—Children, with interpretation; young people, interesting; 
adults, very enjoyable. 

Tonka—F air 

Up the Creek—F air 


Wotusi—Entertaining African adventure story. 


Adults and Young People 


The ee of Julie—Children and young people, entertaining; adults, light 
comedy 

Attack of the Fifty-foot Woman—Trash. 

Bell, Book, and Candle—Children, amusing; young people, good “date” picture 
adults, amusing. 

Cop Hater—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste. 

The Cosmic Monster—Trash 

The Crawling Eye—Trash. 

Dreaming Lips—Children, no; young people and adults, matter of taste. 

Dunkirk—Good. 

Edge of Fury—Children and young people, no; adults, well produced. 

Enchanted Island — Mediocre 

Flaming Froatier-—Poor western. 

Frontier Gua— Mediocre. 

Gideon of Scotland Yard—Very good 

Gidget—Children and young people, very enjoyable; adults, fresh and appealing 

Good Day for a Hanging—Good western 

Guamen at Laredo—Children and young people, fuzzy ethics; adults, routine 
western. 

Gun Runners—Children, no; young people, fair; adults, good action thriller 

The Hanging Tree Good western. 

He Who Must Die—Children, mature; young people, excellent but mature; adults, 
excellent. 

The Horse’s Mouth —Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, excellent. 

Hot Spell—Children, no; young people, possibly too mature; adults, extremely 
interesting 

In Love and War —Children, no; young people, mature; adults, uneven but engros- 
sing. 

1, Mobster—Children and young people, no; adults, matter of taste 

La Tosea—Children and young people, for opera lovers and music groups; adults, 
excellent transcription. 

The Last Hurrah Entertaining. 

Life and Loves of Mozert—Children, no; young people and adults, slight and pretty 

Mad Little Island— Amusing comedy 

The Man Inside——Children, no; young people and adults, mediocre 

Man or Gua—Children and young people, mediocre; adults, routine western 

The Mistress—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, excellent 

Never Steal Anything Smali—Children and young people, mature; adults, Cagney 
fans. 

A Nice Little Bank That Should Be Robbed—Children, no; young people, mediocre; 
adults, matter of taste. 

The Night Heavea Fell—Children and young people, no; adults, dull 

No Name on the Bullet—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, western fans 

Onionhead—Chiidren and young people, poor; adults, not much 

The Party Crasher—Children and young people, no; adults, poor 

Party Girl—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, old-fashioned gangster mel- 
odrama on a wide screen 

Rally "Rovad the Flag, Boys!—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, matter of 
taste 

The Restless Yeors—Children, very mature; young people, mature; adults, fair. 

Rocket from Calabuch—Children, mature; young people, pleasant but mature; 
adults, delightful. 

S hal the Magaificeat—Children and young people, no; adults, Fernande! fans 

Senior Prom—Children and young people, entertaining; adults, matter of taste 

Seporote Tables—Children, no; young people, probably too mature; adults, good 
adult entertainment. 

Seventh Seal—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, unusual, thoughtful 
allegory 

The Seventh Voyage of Sindbad— Mediocre. 

Step Down to Terror—Children, no; young people, mature; adults, matter of taste. 

Stranger in My Arms—Children, no; young people and adults, matter of taste 

Torawa Beachhead—Children and young people, mature; adults, good of its type. 

Torpedo Rua—F air. 

The Twoheaded Spy—Children, mature; young people and adults, tense, well-made 
spy melodrama. 

Vesuvius Express —Good. 

Wer of the Satellites — Mediocre. 

Witches of Saolem—Children, no; young people, very mature; adults, unusual, ab- 
sorbing tragedy. 

Wolf Lersoa—Children, no; young people, poor; adults, grade B melodrama. 

The Young Land—Better than average western. 
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OPINIONS BY POST 


Candor from the Campus 
Dear Editor: 

For the past three years we have been including the 
National Parent-Teacher in our list of periodicals for 
regular reports and discussion in the professional orienta- 
tion courses here at State Teachers College. It has proved 
to be one of the most popular choices of the two hundred 
students assigned to me each semester. These students are 
chiefly freshmen who are becoming acquainted with pro- 
fessional and semiprofessional books and magazines in the 
field of education and child welfare. 

You may be interested in some of the opinions that 
were expressed by the students in their written reports. 
Here are just a few: 

“For concise, clear presentation ‘What's Happening in 
Education?’ should be a reading must for student teachers, 
educators, and parents. It is timely and vital.” 

“Everyone preparing to teach should read the National 
Parent-Teacher. The articles are so clearly written and so 
interesting—in addition to being a real help to college 
students in education.” 

“The article ‘Signs of Mental Distress in Adolescence’ 
is so plainly written and so interesting that it should be 
required reading for every teacher and every parent.” 

“I like the National Parent-Teacher. I think every stu- 
dent preparing to teach should be a subscriber and should 
read and make use of the valuable material found in 
every issue.” 

It seems to me that this sort of criticism, coming as it does 
from youngsters to whom the National Parent-Teacher 
has been practically an unknown quantity, is a real tribute. 

HELEN B. NICELY 
issistant Professor of Education 
State Teachers College, Edinboro, Pennsylvania 
The Rain in Spain 
Dear Editor: 

The National Parent-Teacher is an excellent magazine. 
It has been of considerable value to me in my work as a 
member of a team of consultants trying to help a commu- 
nity do a better job with its gifted and its maladjusted 
children. For instance, we are using some of the study- 
discussion programs as the basis for a series of parent edu- 
cation television broadcasts. 

However, I do object to a very short article [about 
family life in Spain] by Robert Ruark in the January is- 
sue. Such statements as “Poverty does not seem to press 
heavily where the sun shines” or “There are oranges to 
pick and fish in the sea” do not properly describe that 
poverty-stricken country. I do not believe that anyone can 
be long in any country “without ever having seen a dirty 
child” or “a child in direct antagonism to a parent.” 
Nor do I believe that there is a land where a person may 
not see jealousy between “brother and brother, or sister 
and sister.” If there is such a land, then the reason for it 
must go beyond Ruark’s “I can think of no explanation 
except that there are few homes broken by divorce.” 
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The principal danger facing educational journals is 
that they will become sensational and report only the 
positive side of experiments in education, without point- 
ing to the ever-present limitations. The National Parent- 
Teacher has not followed this easy road, and I hope it will 
not in the future. The article on Spain is a minute part of 
your magazine, and the magazine as a whole is a very 


valuable one. Gorvon P. LippLe 


Community Consultant, Committee on 
Human Development 
University of Chicago 


Sage Reminder 


Dear Editor: 

This is the first year I have received the P.T.A. maga- 
zine, and I wish to tell you how much I enjoy it. 

Two of my favorite articles have been “As Others See 
Us.” the Founders Day feature in the February issue, and 
“How a Sagebrush Became a Christmas Tree” by Anna H. 
Hayes in the December 1958 issue. I lived in Idaho many 
years, and that story made me homesick—in a good way— 
for the smell of sagebrush. 

Thanks again for a fine magazine. 
Blue Lake, California 


Dorotuy JACKSON 


No Buck Passing Here 


Dear Editor: 

For fifteen years and more I have derived pleasure and 
valuable help from the National Parent-Teacher. Now, as 
chairman of parent and family life education for the 
Michigan Congress of Parents and Teachers, I am using it 
as a tool to promote the work of my committee. 

“Family Life Education—Are We Passing the Buck?” is 
just what I need at a time when I need it most. How I 
wish I could put a copy of it into the hands of every fam- 
ily life education chairman and her committee through- 
out Michigan! Which brings me to my question: Are 
reprints available? 

My gratitude to Elizabeth S. Force for this challenging 
article and my sincere thanks to you for bringing us this 
as well as the many, many other splendid features in the 


National Parent-Teacher. Bue F. Luov 


Detroit, Michigan 


Dear Editor: 

I thoroughly enjoyed reading the article by one of our 
staff members, Mrs. Elizabeth S. Force, [“Family Life Edu- 
cation—Are We Passing the Buck?”] in the February issue 
of the National Parent-Teacher. It seemed to me that this 
was a forthright, honest statement of what the schools 
might be doing in family life education. As you doubtless 
know, our organization now has family life education 


projects in about twenty states. Epcar C. GCumMINGS 


Director of Education, American Social 
Hygiene Association 
New York, New York 
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KENTUCKY: Mrs. Rieienail Bolton, 
213 Hamlin Street, Corbin 
Lousiana: Mrs. George B. Walther, Jr., 
636 West Prien Lake Road, Lake Charles 
maine: Frederick A. Halla 
Birch Knolls, Cape 'E lizabeth 
MARYLAND: Mrs. Cecil E. Ewing, 
R.R. 4, Elkton 
MASSACHUSETTS: Mrs. Robert F. Mayers, 
271 Davis Street, Greenfield 
micniGan: Mrs. Charles W. Neldrett, 
62 Mariva, Pontiac 
minnesora: Mrs. S. E. Struble, 
Wyoming 
mississipri; Mrs. J. M. Ewing, 
Yelta State College, Cleveland 
Mrs. Henry Carr, 
Route 11, Box 1358, Springfield 
MONTANA: Mrs. W. G. Nelson, 
910 Diamond, Butte 
NEBRASKA: Mrs. A. W. Koester, 
931 Toluca, Alliance 
nwevapa: Mrs. Walt Brinkerhoff, 
ox 858, Lovelock 


MISSOURI: 


NEW HAMPSHIRE; Mrs. Laverne Bushnell, 
508 Marlboro Street, Keene 

NEW JERSEY: — Philip A. Hyatt, 

155 Union Avenue, Rutherford 
NEW mexico: Mrs. Herbert Price, 

Box 185, Santa Rosa 
New york: Mrs. C. Meredith Springer, 

19 Muncie Road, Babylon, L.I. 


PROGRAMS AND FOUNDERS DAY: 
Mrs. H. Cecil Baker, 719 South Sixth East, 
Logan, Utah 


PUBLICITY: 
Mrs. Leon S. Price, 308 Cumberland, 
Dallas 3, Texas 


READING AND LIBRARY SERVICE: 
Mrs. Aaron E. Margulis, 1664 Cerro Gordo, 
Santa Fe, New Mexico 


RECREATION: 
Dr. Leon G. Green, Memorial Gymnasium, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, Moscow, Idaho 


RURAL SERVICE: 
Dr. Howard L. Bowen, 177 Second Street, 
Hallowell, Maine 
SAFETY: 
Mrs. P. D. Bevil, 2911 Twenty-fifth Street, 
Sacramento 18, California 


SCHOOL EDUCATION: 
Dr. Paul J. Misner, 666 Greenwood, 
Glencoe, Illinois 


NORTH CAROLINA: Mrs. J. Zebulon Watkins, 
2124 Beverly Drive, Charlotte 7 
NORTH DaKoTA; Dr. O. A. DeLong, 
State Teachers College, Mayville 
om: Mrs. Russell S. Moore, 
5925 Olentangy Boulevard, Worthington 
oxianoma: Dr. W. R. Fulton, School of Education, 
University of Ok!ahoma, Norman 
OREGON: Mrs. Russell Case, 
11902 S.W. 60th Avenue, Portland 19 
PENNSYLVANIA: Mrs. Horace H. Johnson, 
241 Lesnett Road, Bridgeville 
RHODE ISLAND: Mrs. Douglas T. Wilson, 
2 Collins Avenue, Centerdale 11 
souTH carouna: Mrs. J. C. Dowling, Jr., 
Gaffney 
souTH DaKoTa: Mrs. Arthur Olson, 
Groton 
Tennessee: Mrs. L. M. Graves, 
900 North Barksdale, Memphis 7 
Texas: Mrs. W. D. de Grassi, 
1005 West Tenth Street, Amarillo 
utan: Mrs. George H. Jones, 
3840 Arrayo Road, Salt Lake City 6 
vermont: Mrs. James Craig, 
Peacham 
vircimma;: Dr. Edgar M. Johnson, 
Longwood College, Farmville 
WASHINGTON: Mrs. Berne Jacobsen, 4103 Lake 
Washington Boulevard, South, Seattle 18 
west vircinta;: Mrs. Delmas Miller, 
2925 University Avenue, Morgantown 
wisconsin: Mrs. James Lohr, 1918 South 
Seventeenth Street, Sheboygan 


wvomune: Mrs. Samuel M. Thompson, 
515 


East Twenty-second Street, Cheyenne 





NATIONAL OFFICE: 700 North Rush Street, Chicago 


Administration 
Assistant to the Office Director 

Mary A. Milner 
Cora G. Barron, Assistant Editor 
Marian Kinney, Assistant Editor 
Assistants on Special Projects 

Fay E. Keenan 

Alice Troy 
Merle Brown, Assistant to 

National Congress Business Manager 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


Mary A. Ferre, Administrative Assistant and Office Director 


Eva H. Grant, Editor-in-Chief, Publications 
Eleanor Twiss, Business Manager, Magazine 
Roe M. Wright, Business Manager, National Congress 


11, Minois 

Publications 

Senior Editors 
Mary Elinore Smith 
Vera J. Diekhoff 

Assistant Editors 
Eleanor Miller 
Pauline Rhiner 
Dorothy Welker 


Field Staft 
Ellen Dell Bieler 
Dema Kennedy 
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© Denver Convention and Visitors Bureau 


Looking across Half Moon Creek to Mount Elbert, second highest peak in the United States. 


This noble peak, this rushing stream, are typical of 
the inspiring scenery around the Mile High City. 
You'll drink in such views with the bracing moun- 
tain air as you speed, in bus or car, through Denver’s 
famous mountain park system—and even as you 
glance from your hotel window on convention 
mornings. A zestful start, indeed, for stimulating 
days of addresses, symposiums, panels, and informal 


meetings and conferences. 


Notional Fiventt=Teachen 





Here are some of the eminent men and women who will take 
part in the convention program: 


MAX LERNER 
Political scientist and author of America as a Civilization 


MARGUERITE HIGGINS Journalist and Pulitzer Prize winner 


KENNETH E. OBERHOLTZER 
Superintendent of schools, Denver 


DOUGLAS BOND, M.D. Psychiatrist, Western Reserve University 
RUTH STOUT President, National Education Association 
ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST Educator, University of Chicago 
EDWARD D. GREENWOOD, M.D. Psychiatrist, Menninger Clinic 
ANAND MALIK Visiting professor, University of Idaho 

THE REVEREND REUBEN K. YOUNGDAHL 

Pastor, Mount Olivet Lutheran Church, Minneapolis 


The convention theme, “The Family and the Grow- 
ing Personality,” focuses our attention on the heart 
of the current administration theme, “‘Strengthening 
the Home, Source of Our Nation’s Greatness.”’ 


700 North Rush Street, Chicago 1 1, Illinois 


